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{[Orrict1at Notice. } 
OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN Gas Licut Association, } 
Room 87, No. 111 Broapway, New Yorx Crry. § 
The Secretary begs to inform the members of the Association that corre- 
spondence for him may be directed to the above address, or care of the 
Bayonne and Greenville Gas Light Company, Bergen Point, N. J. 
C, J, Russent Humpureys, Secretary. 


ENTERED AT THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK, N. Y.. 
AS SECOND CLASS MATTER. 


THE NEW YORK MEETING OF THE AMERICAN GAS 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION. 
——_ 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light Association, 
held at Teutonia Hall, New York City, on October 17 and 18, was a complete 
success, if success is to be measured in- part by the large and representative 
attendance of members present on the occasion. It is neither fancy nor fic- 
tion to say that the gas interest of the country, from Maine to California, 
was represented, for a glance at the roll-call will show such to have been the 
case, A leading feature in the meeting just held was the greatly increased 
number of applications for membership; and it is just possible that steps 
will have to be taken in the future looking to the grading of membership in 
the Association into classes, something after the rule which is followed out 
in the English and French bodies of a similar nature. To properly carry 
out the ideas and aims for which the American Association was originally 
founded would seem to necessitate some such line of policy as that shadowed 
above. This plan of forming the membership into different classes does not 
in any manner imply or mean a limited muster roll, but would only tend to 
make the work done by our Association more effective. 


It would appear as though the Local Committee of Arrangements were in 
league with the ‘‘ clerk of the weather,” and the compact entered into be- 
tween them was faithfully observed. This, of course, meant much for the 
personal comfort of those attending the sessions, and added to the pleasur- 
able labors of the different committees whose duty it was to see that visitors 
were properly taken care of—it being seemingly needless to state that such 
duties were most efficiently carried out. 

The Convention was called to order by President Forstall at 11 o’clock, on 
the morning of the 17th, when the regular order of business, as recommended 
by the Executive Committee, was proceeded with. In the abie and stirring 
address of the President many points of exceeding interest and importance 
to the fraternity were concisely presented. Mr. Forstall first considered the 
effect exerted upon the gas industry of the country by the would-be compet- 
itor, electricity, and congratulated his hearers that the nettle danger had in 
reality proved the flower safety. The speaker referred to the losses which 
had been sustained by the Association in the past year from the deaths of 
fellow members, alluding more particularly to the void occasioned in the 
ranks by the demise of Past-President William H. Pr ce and Major G. W. 
Dresser, paying a graceful tribute to their worth and merits. Mr. Forstall 
laid great stress upon the necessity of combined and concerted action against 
the crying evil of the present day—the wholesale and indiscriminate grant- 
ing of charters to those whose business in life appears to be, in plain 
Euglish, blackmailing and piracy. Mr. Forstall quite clearly cuts the 
ground from under the feet of these gentry, who are always urging upon the 
attention of the public the fact that a single company, occupying a large 
field of gas supply, is bound to be unfair and oppressive in its charges, when 
he states the following: 

‘‘The desire to make the most of a precarious situation is a trait of human 
nature not confined to the directors of gas companies, And thus uncertainty 
of tenure has been, and is to-day, an active cause of danger and excessive 
dividends, in anticipation of probable competition. Nor is there a single 
permanent advantage which can be offered in good faith to municipal 
corporations or individual consumers, by a competing gas company, which 
an established company would not willingly concede in exchange for perma- 
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Moderate dividends, well secured over a term of years, are 
more attractive to investors than large but uncertain profits, which may dis- 
appear at any moment by the unexpected votes of a few aldermen.” 


nency of tenure. 


Here is the whole remedy stated in a very few words, Let an existing 
company know that its position is secure from all division of its business, 
that its property and franchises are safe from attacks of all kinds, and the 
problem of cheap gas is assured. Look, for example, at the few instances of 
this kind which are to be noted in this country, of cities with one gas com- 
pauy—Boston, Mass., Hartfurd, Conn., Washington, D. C., Toronto, Can., 
—aud what do we find? Sim ly, cheap gas, good service, good manage- 
ment; the consumer, on the one hand, is satisfied, while, on the other, the 
investor receives the recompense to which he is fairly and justly entitled. 
The picture presented of the state of gas affairs in New York city does not 
redound much to the credit of the american metropolis ; but still less does 
it inure to the credit of the authorities, who, by their reckless, not to say 
criminal action, have made such condition of things possible. Six gas com- 
panies to do the lighting of the city proper, and another Boswell, in the 
shape of a seventh, preparing to enter the field! Can any fairer refutation 
of the ery that competition in gas manufacture means low prices be made 
than by pcinting to New York city? Mr. Forstall is quite right in saying 
that the day is past and gone when the true interests of the gas maker are to 
be subserved by secrecy. Let the people know what you are 
every means to enlist them on your side. 

We are not quite prepared to agree with the speaker in his view that the 
time is close at hand, as predicted by him, when a cheaper non-illuminating 
gas will be so generally introduced for household uses. But this is a ques- 
tion which presents no features calculated to be of pressing importance at 
the present time, and is one which may safely be left to future working-out, 
be that future far or near. 

President’s Forstall’s address was one of great excellence ; every subject 
. considered in it is dealt with ia a fair unprejudiced, manly spirit, and it was 
eminently proper that the recommendations contained therein should have led 
to the course pursued by the Association in referring it to the consideration of” 
a special committee for digestion and report. 

It has often been asserted that the special committee work of sub-com- 
mittees of our different associations has not received the proper amount of 
attention with which such work should be characterized. This objection 
can in no sense apply to the report of the special committee, appointed at 
the Pittsburgh meeting of the preceding year, to consider the suggestions 
contained in the annual address of President Hickenlooper. This committee 
was unfortunately handicapped by the lamented loss of its chairman, Mr, 
William H. Price, of Cleveland, Ohio ; and, notwithstanding this deplorable 
event, the remaining gentlemen carried out the instructions of the Associa- 
tion to the letter. A perusal of the admirable report handed in by them, at 
the late New York meeting, will easily prove that no lack of diligent and pains- 
taking effort can be charged to them. In their document will be found out- 
lined a plan whereby the various suggestions offered by Gen. Hicklooper can 
be made available for the benefit of the fraternity. Weare glad to announce 
that this committee has been continued, and that it has also been charged 
with the further duty of examining and reporting upon the salient points con- 
tained in the address of Mr. Forstall, to report at the meeting of 1884. The 
gentlemen composing the committee are, Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, chair- 
man, and Messrs. A. C. Wood, A. B. Slater, A. Hickenlooper, and Thomas 
Turner. With such a working staff, there can be no doubt as to the weight 
which their recommendations will carry. 

The report of the Secretary and Treasurer discloses the finances of the 
Association to be in a healthful state. From the report we also note that 
there are at present 235 active members (the new names added at this meet- 
ing making a total of 278) on the Assoclation roll, and the sorrowful fact is 
also called to mind that during the year there occurred the decease of six of 
the brotherhood. 

‘The meeting just held was not very prolific in the presentation of papers, 
and this is to be regretted, although those that were read were well- received. 
The following are the titles of the subjects which were treated of, together 
with the names of the authors: ‘‘ The Successful Gas Manager,” by J. C. 
Pratt; ‘‘Proper Location of Meters in Buildings,” by George Cornell ; 
‘“* New Process of Making Water Gas,” by Thomas B. Fogarty ; “ Self- 
Registering Photometers,” by Dr. T. O'Connor Sloane : “Proper Combus- 
tion of Gas,” by W. W. Goodwin ; ‘‘ New Furnaces,” by W. A. Stedman. 
These papers will all follow in due course in our official report of the pro- 
ceedings, begun in this issue of the Journat, deferring any remarks now 
upon the matters contained in the same, with the exception of saying that if 
Mr. Pratt ever succeeds in getting hold of the manager that his fancy paints 
would ‘“* fill the bill,” he will certainly have at his command a ‘“‘ most won- 
derful sort of a chap.” 

The Association selected as its officers, for the ensuing year, the following 
gentlemen: President, Mr. William A. Stedman; Vice-presidents, Messrs. 
Eugene Vanderpool, A. C, Wood, and Thomas Butterworth; Secretary and 
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| Treasurer, Mr. C. J. R. Humphreys; Washington (D. C.) being chosen as 
| the place of holding the next annual meeting. 

| On the afternoon of the second day, during the session devoted to the pro- 
‘ceedings in memoriam, fen, Charles Roome, as well as other members of 
the Association, spoke very feelingly of the loss sustained by the fraternity in 
| the death of Mr. Price, and Major Dresser, and tearful eyes and saddened 
looks bore silent testimony to the true merit and genuine worth of those who 
‘* had gone before,” 

On the evening of the second day the Association were the recipients of 
an elaborate banquet tendered by the g s light companies of the city of New 
York, and it is needless to add that this was a very complete affair, thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who participated. It was a matter of regret that the com- 
mittee appointed at the Pittsburgh meeting to get up an exhibition of gas 
apparatus and appliances could not quite see their way clear to the attain- 
ment of this end, as such a display would undoubtedly have been possessed 
of much interest. The disappointment was in great measure compensated 
for on account of the fact that the annual exhibition of the American Institute 
Fair was in full swing, and the collection of gas cooking stoves, heaters and 
gas engines, as well as some other novelties in this department, was more 
than usually complete. No organized visits of inspection were made to any 
particular place, the members taking such tours of observation as individual 
fancy dictated, and no complaint was made on the score that points 
of interest to be visited were lacking. Under the guidance of the able gen- 
tlemen selected to control the affairs of the Association the coming year, 
the rank and file must lend their active and willing assistance to the leaders 
in order that the Washington meeting may be a rousing success, 
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The petroleum situation during the month of September, and since the 
close of that month, presents no especially new features, but offers a rather 
interesting study nevertheless. The latter is found in the absolute non-ap- 
pearance of the advance in values, which, it was so generally conceded, 
would this autumn lift prices out of the rut they have so long occupied. 
The conditions have been favorable for such an advance. Stocks, in July 
last, reached their maximum, 26,371,922 barrels ; August ‘showed this enor- 
mous amount to have been lessened by 207,041 barrels ; September’s drain, 
as will be seen elsewhere, was double that of August’s, or 412,204 barrels. 
Meanwhile, production fell from 65,174 barrels daily in July to 60,267 in 
August, or nearly 5,000 barrels shrinkage per day. For September, produc- 
tion gained, showing an increase of 3,152 barrrels over September, but still 
being considerably short of that of July. In spite of these proofs of a turn 
in the tide that had borne steadily in one direction since November 1877, the 
price of oil has hung heavily a short distance above the dollar mark, and the 
average price for October promises to be little, if any, higher than that of 
September. For August, this price was $1.05{, per barrel at the wells ; for 
September it was $1.12}; and for October—up the 19th inst.—it was 
$1.12. 

A feature in the speculative markets for oil, has been the leading position 
taken by New York. Her bold operators, her cheap money and the growing 
confidence of her banks in certificates as collateral, has contributed to bring- 
ing up the place of the New York Oil Exchange, from fourth in the order of 
business done, to first. Clearances at present in this Exchange range from 
6,000,000, to 12,000,000 barrels daily, leading Oil City from 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 and nearly doubling the figures of the Pittsburgh Oil Ex- 
change. 

The prospect for better prices seems involved in obscurity, for the laws of 
supply and demand continue to be defied by speculators who control values 
irrespective of the situation in the fields, or in the markets. The only con- 
ditions which can limit this state of affairs, must be found in a continuation 
of the present drain upon stocks. This drain, in the light of continued ab- 
sence of new or important territory, must go on more rapidly during the 
winter months, when cold weather restricts the yield, particularly of the 
pumping wells which form so large a proportiou of the producers. 


Refined has shown a slight advance during the month, but nothing of 
special significance, and this commodity is manifestly below its proper value 
in proportion to the price of crude. 


A glance at the runs (representing production) and the shipments, (repre- 
senting consumption) denote a satisfactory condition of the producing trade. 
During September, the shipments exceeded the runs by 10,950 barrels daily, 
and up to October 19 this excess was 10,500 barrels daily. 
a drain on stocks for October of over 300,000 barrels. 


During the month no new or important territory has been developed in 
any direction, while existing territory has been defined and restricted by the 
bringing in of small! or wholly dry wells. In this respect also, as well as in 
the others enumerated, the conditions of the trade favor the producer. 


This would give 
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{[Orrictan Report. | 


Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light 
Association. 
Hewup at Tevrontra Haun, New York Crry, Ocroser 17 anp 18. 








MorninG Sesston—OcrToser 17. 

The Eleventh Annual Convention of the American Gas Light Association 
met at Teutonia Hall, New York city, Wednesday, October 17, 1883. 

The President, Mr, Theobald Forstall, called the convention to order at 11 
o’clock a. M. 

The minutes of the last amnual meeting having been published in the 
American Gas Licar Journat, the reading was dispensed with, and they 
were approved as printed. 


Applications for membership were received from the following gentlemen : 


J. Gardner, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. A, Gleim, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
W. C. Butterworth, Rockford, Il. E. D, White, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. F. Pritchard, Lynn, Mass, S. Merritt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


©. A. Willets, Jr., Flushing, N. Y. S. L. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. W. Graeff, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. J. B. Smallwood, Baltimore, Md. 
L. P. Lowe, Philadelphia, Pa. C. H. Dickey, Baltimore, Md. 

©. E. Judson, Chicago, Il. P. Bauer, Washington, D. C, 

©. L. Gerould, Manchester, N. H. R. F. Hall, Troy, N. Y. 

W. G. Cartwright, Hoboken, N. J.-F. Seaverns, New York, N. Y. 

J. S. Bush, New York, N. Y. O. B. Weber, New York, N. Y. 
F. K. Davis, Athol, Mass. J. B. Crockett, Jr., S. Francisco, Cal. 
G. Cornell, Youngstown, Ohio, James Slade, Yonkers, N. Y. 

H. H. Sheldon, Providence, R. I. John Gribbel, New York, N. Y. 
Chas. C. Fry, Lynn, Mass. J. T. Lynn, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
D. T. Roots, Connersville, Ind. T. E. Connolly, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George Rider, Norwich, N. Y. R. A. C. Smith, New York, N. Y. 
H. C. Graves, Dayton, Ohio. John Fullager, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
P. W. Huntington, Lawrence, Mass, OC. E. Booth, New York, N. Y. 

J. T. Langford, Boston, Mass, Jos. R. Thomas, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
E. A. Potter, Ashland, O. H, A. Atwood, Plymouth, Mass. 
J. H. Walker, Rochester, N. Y. Arthur T. Cooper. 

F. Thompson, Charlestown, Mass, 


The applications were referred to Messrs. A. B. Slater, F. C. Sherman and 
A. C. Wood as a committee to investigate and report upon the same, and the 
committee subsequently reported in favor of the election to membership of 
those named. 

On motion of the Secretary, Messrs. Stiness and Slater were appointed 
tellers. 

The Secretary was authorized to cast the ballot of the Association in favor 
of the election of the gentlemen named: The tellers reported that the ballot 
had been so cast, and the President declared that they were duly elected. 

The President—I am informed that a committee, consisting of Gen. Charles 
Roome, President of the Manhattan Gas Light Company, and Mr. Thomas 
K. Lees, President of the New York Gas Light Company, are present ; and 
I invite them to come forward and take seats upon the platform. I have 
pleasure in introducing them to the Association. (Applause). 

Gen. Rvoome—I thank you, gentlemen, very sincerely for your reception. 
Mr. Lees and myself, as a committee representing the gas light companies 
of’ the city of New York, respectfully invite you, Mr. President, and you, 
gentlemen of the Association, to diue with them to-morrow evening at the 
Westminster Hotel. We desire to know who among you will accept, and 
who will not ; and, for that purpose, request you to leave your names at the 
desk. We desire to have every member of the Association present, and we 
will entertain you with all the hospitality we are capable of showing. We 
want the table to be full; and we want you to be full before leaving it. (Ap- 
plause). 

The Secretary—I move the acceptance of the invitation so graciously ten- 
dered to us by the gas light companies of New York, with the thanks of 
the Associa ion 

The motion was agreed to. 

The President—Gentlemen of the Committee: In the name of the Gas 
Light Association, I accept and thank you for the invitation you have so 
courteously extended. 

Gen. Roome—All works of the gas companies of the city are open to your 
inspection ; and we shall be very glad to see you at these places, either in- 
dividually or in a body as may best suit your convenience. If you will let 
us know at the office of the Manhattan Company at what time you will visit 
the works, the engineer or superintendent will be on hand to receive you, to 
welcome you, and to show you everything that there is to be seen, and to tell 
you all that we know about them ; and if you can teach us anything that we 
do not know, we shall be grateful to receive it. 

Mr, Lees—The establishment of the New York Gas Light Company is 
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open to your inspection at any time, and if you will come there without any 
special invitation we shall be pleased to see you and to bid you a most 
cordial welcome. 

Upon the call of the roll the following members were reported as present : 


Honorary Member. 
Gen. Charles Roome, New York, N. Y. 
Active Members. 

Africa, J. S., Huntingdon, Pa. Andrew, John, Chelsea, Mass. 
Allen, A. L., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Avery, A. J., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Allen, H. P., New York, N. Y. Anderson, J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Allyn, H. A., Cambridge, Mass, Allmand, Charles 8., Norfolk, Va. 
Archer, Benj. F., Philadelphia, Pa. Averill, A. T., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Balmore, J., New York, N. Y. Bradley, Wm. H., New York, N. Y. 
Bates, J. W., Hoboken, N. J. Butterworth, Thos., Rockford, 1. 
Battin, Isaac, Albany, N. Y. Baumgardner, J. H., Lancaster, Pa, 
Benson, Fred. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y. Baxter, R., Halifax, N. S. 

Byrne, T. E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Baxter, Wm. H., Petersburg, Va. 
Beal, Wm. R., New York, N. Y. Brown, Thos. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burtis, P. T., Chicago, Il. 


Bill, George D., Malden, Mass. 

Cabot, Geo, D., Lawrence, Mass. Curley, T., Wilmington, Del. 
Cartwright, J., Fishkill-on-Hudson. Cabot, John, Lawrence, Mass. 
Cartwright, M., Rochester, N. Y. Collins, A. P., New Britain, Conn, 
Cartwright, W., Oswego, N. Y. Copp, A. M., Boston, Mass. 

Cornell, T. C., Yonkers, N. Y. Coyle, P., Charlestown, Mass, 
Crafts, David W., Northamp’n, Mass. Cole, T. W., Altoona, Pa. 

Cushing, O. E., Lowell, Mass, Coggshall, H. F., Fitchburg, Mass, 
Cadwell, Wm. D., Nashua, N. H. Cowing, John H., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cressler, A. D., Fort Wayne, Ind. Condict, J. Eliot, San Francisco, Cal. 
Davis, F. J., Waltham, Mass. Dickey, R. R., Dayton, Ohio, 
Denniston, W. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. Down, W. H., New York, N. Y. 
Diall, M. N., Terre Haute, Ind. Dingee, F. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edwards, Geo. B., New York, N. Y. Fuller, H. M., Greenville, Mich. 
Floyd, Jas. R., New York, N. Y. Fogarty, Thos. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Forstall, Theobald, Chicago, Tl. Floyd, F. W., New York, N. Y. 
Frost, W. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. Floyd, H. E., New York, N. Y. 
Fowler, John, Philadelphia, Pa. Findley, J. H., Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 
Flemming, D. D., Jersey City,N. J. Fish, H. H., Utica, N. Y. 

Fodell, W. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Fletcher, A. M., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gardner, Wm., Pittsburgh, Pa. Greenough, M. 8., Boston, Mass. 
Gates, F. W., Hamilton, Ontario. Griffen, John J., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Gerould, L. P., Manchester, N. H. Geggie, David H., Quebec, Can. 
Goodwin, W. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Gerould, H. T., Cairo, Ill. 

Gridley, E. B., Bloomington, Ii. 

Hanford, L. C., Norwalk, Conn. Howard, L. J., St. Louis, Mo, 
Harbison, J. P., Hartford, Coun. Humphreys, C.J.R., Bergen Pt., N.J. 
Harrington. M., Niagara Falls, N.Y. Hequembourg, C, E., Bradford, Pa. 
Helme, Wm., Philadelphia, Pa, Hyde, G. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hookey, G. 8., Augusta, Ga. Hopper, Wm. H., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Hopper, T. C., Philadelphia, Pa. Hallett, J. L., Springfield, Mass. 
Humphreys, Wm., Dansville, N. Y. How, James, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Humphreys, A. C., Bergen Point, N. J. 
Isbell, Chas. W., New York, N. Y. 
Kraft, Geo, W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lindsley, E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Littlehales, T., Hamilton, Ontario. 
Ludlam, Edwin, Brooklyn, N. Y. Learned, Waldo A., Newton, Mass. 
Maurice, C. F., Sing Sing, N. Y. Murphy, H., Sing Sing, N. Y. 
McCauley, L. G., West Chester, Pa. Morris, H. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McElroy, J. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. Merrifield, P. S., New York, N. Y. 
Mellhenny, John, Philadelphia, Pa. Moses, G. W., Chelsea, Mass, 
MeMillin, E., Columbus, Ohio. McDougall, J., Horneilsville, N. Y. 
Monks, R. J., Boston, Mass, 

Neal, Geo. B., Charlestown, Mass. Nettleton, Charles H., Derby, Conn. 
Nettleton, Charles, New York, N. Y. Norton, A. M., Nashua, N. H. 
Nash, C. H., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Odiorne, F. H., Boston, Mass. 
Pearson, W. H., Toronto, Ontario. 
Perry, A. D., Quincy, Mass. 
Prichitt, 8., Nashville, Tenn. 
Pratt, J. C., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Raynor, ©. H., Adrian, Mich. 
Richardson, G., Wilmington, Del. 
Rollins, J. H., Worcester, Mass. 
Roots, F. M., Connersville, Ind. 
Ramsdell, Geo, G., Vincennes, Ind, 


Jones, E. C., South Boston, Mass. 


Learned, E. C., New Britain, Conn. 
Leach, H. B., Taunton, Mass. 


Page, Geo. S., New York, N. Y. 
Parrish, W., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Perkins, J. D., New York, N. Y. 


Rowland, T. F., Greenpoint, N. Y. 
Richardson, F. 8., N. Adams, Mass. 
Robinson, Wm. L., Uniontown, Pa. 
Ross, A. Q., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Roxbury, Jacob, Alexandria, Va, 
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Sherman, F. C., New Haven, Conn, Starr, J. M., Richmond, Ind. 
Slater, A. B., Providence, R. I. Stedman, Wm. A., Newport, R. L 
Sloane, T. O’Connor, New York, N.Y. Stiness, 8. G., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Smith, Marcus, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Smedberg, J. R., Lancaster, Pa. 
Stanley, I. N., Brooklyn, N. Y. Stein, E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spear, J. Q. A., Dorchester, Mass. Sprague, Chas. H., Boston, Mass. 
Turner, Thos., Charleston, 8S. C. Tufts, N., Boston, Mass. 
Vanderpool, Eugene, Newark, N. J. Van Benschoten, C. C., New Rochelle. 
Warmington, Geo. H., Cleveland, O. Wood, G., New Bedford, Mass. 
White, Wm. H., New York, N. Y. Weber, Adam, New York, N. Y. 
Wood, A. C., Syracuse, N. Y. Whitney, 8S. W., Albany, N. Y. 
Zollikoffer, Oscar, New York, N. Y. Wood, Edward L., Lewiston, Me. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
The President read the following address : 


Gentlemen of the American Gas Light Association : 

In assuming the honor of presiding over your deliberations, I am quite con- 
scious of my inability to acquit myself ina manner worthy of my prede- 
cessors in this chair; but I am encouraged by the certainty of your indul- 
gence, and consoled by the hope that my sins of omission or commission may 
serve some good purpose in the mysterious dispensations of Providence. 

We have returned to the metropolis after an interval of five years, which 
has been the most critical period in the history of the gas industry. For 
during that short space the voltaic arc, leaping beyond the bounds of the 
student’s laboratory, has blazed out upon oar astonished vision in every 
city and town throughout the land, to dazzle us with its splendor, and to 
wrest the future from us. All the resources of modern science and skill and 
capital have been concentrated upon its development, with a result wonder- 
ful to us even who were not carried away by the prophecies of our 
enemies or the fears of our friends. For a short time the supremacy 
of gas seemed to tremble in the balance. But as the months rolled by, the 
soft and mellow radiance still shone serenely beside the flickering glare, and 
we can to-day congratulate ourselves that out of the nettle danger we have 
plucked the flower safety, for the dreaded rival has already become the 
most active stimulant to the use of gas, and the light of the future is still our 
own. 

While the price of our illuminant steadily declines, the equally steady rise 
in the cost of petroleum hastens the day when we shall furnish fuel and light 
to the cottage as well as to the mansion. I trust that our meeting will be 
fruitful in results tending towards this end; that each one of you has come 
here, to-day, prepared to add his contribution, however slight, to its proceed- 
ings ; and that when we separate, we shall each take back to our respective 
fields of duty an increased ability to cheapen the cost and improve the qual- 
ity of our gas. 

We shall miss the inspiriting presence of some of our most earnest fellow- 
workers, who have been removed from this life since our last meeting. 
Among these, William H. Price, President of the Cleveland Gas Light Com- 
pany, and Past President of this Association, and G. Warren Dresser, Editor 
ot the American Gas Licur Jovurnat, will leave a void in our ranks which 
cannot be filled. We have lost in them, not only active and earnest mem- 
bers of our brotherhood, identified with the progress of the gas industry, but 
friends of sterling worth. Their pregnant speech gave point to our discus- 
sions, and their genial manners brightened our social intercourse. But this 
is not the time to dwell upon their merits and mourn our loss. To other 
friends who knew and loved them well this task has been entrusted, and in 
the archives of our Association a just memorial of their life and services will 
be written and preserved. 

Although no great discovery or new invention has appeared during the 
past year in any department of gas manufacture, much has been done to 
bring the principal gas works throughout the country abreast of the present 
state our of knowledge both chemical and mechanical. Old retort benches are 
disappearing, to be replaced by larger settings, heated by generator furnaces. 
Condensation is carried on more thoroughly, and more gradually, to prevent 
the deposition of the light vapors so valuable as illuminants. Improved 
scrubbers removing all the ammonia, are daily superseding the old and in- 
efficient washers and coke scrubbers. 

The burners of Sugg and Bray and Siemens are to be seen in every city, 
educating the gas consumer as to the possibilities of gas lighting, while the 
gas engine steadily gains ground as the most economical and convenient 
motor for moderate powers. 

For such progress as may thus be noted, we should indeed congratulate 
ourselves, but to all who realize the almost infinite possibilities of develop- 
mentin the uses of gas, still dormant in our cities, our annual advance seems 
all too slow and unsatisfactory. Except under the immediate stress of com- 
petition, our companies are too half-hearted in adopting the means uecessary 
to secure the largest saleof gas. In addition to the adoption and skillful ap- 
plication of the best methods of manufacture and the most perfect apparatus, 


| crease their business, even to the solicitation of custom, should be resorted 
'to. The example of the electric light companies, in this respect, is worthy 
|of imitation. Excessive deposits, charges for service pipes and meter con- 
| nections, and all unnecessary hindrances should be abolished. The path 
| from the oil lamp to the gas burner must be made for every applicant, as 
| straight and smooth as the “‘ descensus averni.” 

Then with the price of 16-candle gas brought down in our large cities to 
$1 per thousand, the ill-smelling, troublesome, dangerous oil lamps and 
stoves will be driven out of every house. 

For such a consummation, devoutly to be wished and worked for, we can all 
within the limits of our influence do much more than we have hitherto done, 
especially by combined and systematic efforts to secure the co-operation of 
legislatures and councils. The first step in this co-operation would be an 
immediate cessation of grants to competing companies. It will doubtless 
seem idle to expect an intelligent and honest consideration of the gas ques- 
tion on the part of city legislators, but I do not despair of an ultimate change 
of mind even in that quarter. As soon as the small traders and the saloon 
keepers, whose votes elect the councilmen, become impressed with the fact 
that every ordinance passed to establish a new gas company puts money in 
the pockets of a few dishonest aldermen, but depletes their own by ultim- 
ately and permanently increasing the cost of their light and their taxes for 
street lamps, their influence will become more potent than the blandishments 
of patent promoters. 

Up to the present time this influence has been exerted in favor of new 
companies, through ignorance of the consequences, It is not surange, there- 
fore, that municipal bodies, even when honestly intentioned have, with very 
few exceptions, utterly failed to comprehend the conditions which underlie 
the question of cheap gas. Urged on by the ery of competition from the 
press, the unreflecting public and the owners of patents, they have, in many 
cities, actually made cheap gas impossible, by encouraging an investment of 
capital in gas works and mains far in excess of the present needs of the con- 
sumers; overlooking the fact that an income upon this expenditure must 
be earned by increasing the selling price of gas. Nor is the evil confined to 
those cities in which competition actually obtains a foothold. All gas com- 
panies established without guarantees, and subject to the whim of councils 
and the cupidity of rings, appreciate the uncertainty of their position, and pre- 
pare for the inevitable struggle by maintaining a higher price to increase 
their profits and reap the fullest harvest while the field is all their own. 

The desire to make the most of a precarious situation is a trait of human 
nature not confined to the directors of gas companies. And thus, uncer- 
tainty of tenure has been, and is to-day, an active cause of dear gas and ex- 
cessive dividends, in anticipation of probable competition. Nor is there a 
single permanent advantage which can be offered in good faith to municipal 
corporations or individual consumers by a competing gas company, which 
an established company would not willingly concede in exchange for per- 
manency of tenure. Moderate dividends, well secured over a term of years, 
are more attractive to investors than large but uncertain profits, which may 
disappear at any moment by the unexpected votes of a few aldermen, 

Were this a new question, and one peculiar to the United States, it could 
be easily proved, a priori, from the very nature of the business, that the 
ordinary law of competition does not apply to the supply of gas. But we 
have the more convincing evidence of actual experience in England, to show 
both the evils of unrestricted competition aud the great benefits of regulated 
exclusive rights. Upon the free trade principle, thirteen competing com- 
panies, at one time, and for many years, fought in the streets of London. The 
war very soon became a struggle for bare existence, in which profits were 
out of the question. The author of ‘‘ King’s Treatise ” gives a very graphic 
picture of the situation during the height of the competition in 1845. Some of 
the companies were brought to the verge of ruin, being saved only by the 
extraordinery growth of the metropolis and the increasing demand for the 
new illuminant. The Equitable Company offered its whole property for sale 
at £30,000—and the £50 shares of the London Company were sold for £2 5s. 
as late as 1852. For ten years no dividends were paid, except by the South 
Metropolitan Company, which divided 1} per cent. in 1836, 2} per cent. in 
1837 and 4 per cent. in 1839. Finally, as a necessity to self-preservation, the 
district system was adopted, the price of gas was raised, and each company 
held the exclusive right of supply in its district. 

To protect the interests of the consumers, Parliament intervened. The 
Metropolis Gas Act of 1860 ‘ confirmed the wisdom of the principle of limit- 
ing each company to its own particular district; but this monopoly was 
regulated by the introduction of clauses fixing the maximum price for 12- 
candle gas at 4s. 6d. per 1,000 feet, with power to the Home Secretary to 
grant an increase up to 5s. 6d. in case the necessity should arise.” The sup- 
ply of gas was made obligatory, anda standard of purity and illuminating 
power was fixed. “ The dividends were limited to 10 per cent. per annum, 


and all surplus profits, after forming a small reserve fund, were to be applied 
in reducing the price of gas.” : 
From the passage of this act an era of uninterrupted prosperity began for 
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all the companies. By the steady increase in the demand for gas, and the 
reduction of losses and expenses due to competition, the 10 per cent. divi- 
dend was easily earned, and the reserve fund filled. 
tions in price were 
ing in the law a sufficient incentive to reduce the cost of manufacture in be- 
half of the consumers. 
of the sliding scale, proposed by George Livesey, Secretary and Engineer of 
the South Metropolitan Company, which was incorporated in 1876 by Parlia- | 
ment, in the bills of the Chartered and South Metropolitan Companies, It 
Under this 
plan, an initial price is fixed for each company, after a thorough investiga- 
tion of all its circumstances, which shall enable it ‘‘ by good management” 
If, however, 


Successive slight reduc- 
ade by some of the companies, but there was still lack- 


This was at last supplied by the admirable system 


has since become the vital principle of English gas legislation. 


to earn 10 per cent. upon its capital, and keep up its reserve. 
by better management, it can reduce the price to consumers below the initial 
price, it is allowed to increase its dividends in a certain fixed ratio above the | 
10 per cent ; thus dividing with the consumer the profits of economy. 

This simple solution of the much vexed question was vehemently opposed 
by the gas companies, and Mr. Livesey was at first looked upon almost as a 
traitor to the cause. But the happy results which have followed its adoption 
have changed the current of opinion. Mr. Livesey is now justly considered 
the saviour of the metropolitan gas interests, which would doubtless have 
been seriously compromised, under the pressure for cheaper gas, by the trans- 
fer of the public supply into the hands of the municipal authorities. An- 
other direct result of the law has been the consolidation of the separate com- 
panies. Instead of thirteen, there are now two companies only supplyjng 
the whole metropolis, and the price has been by them reduced to 3s, 2d. and 
2s, 9d. respectively, with an increase of dividends to 11 and 12 per cent. The 
latest accounts justify the belief that before many months these two compan- 
ies will have become consolidated into one single corporation, with a capital 
of $50,000,000, and an annual sale of 18,000 million cubic feet of gas, at the 
price of 70 cents per 1,000. 

Is it not asad commentary on our boasted enlightenment that atl this 
costly and fruitful experience has been wasted upon us; that while, step by 
step, the English legislature has been working toward a true solution, har- 
monizing all interests, our law makers are still floundering in ignorance, 
imposing upon the public all the annoyances and losses from which our 
English cousins have safely emerged? 

Let us imagine for a moment what might have been the situation in New 
York to-day if its municipal authorities had learned the lesson taught them 
by the city of London, and applied it here. 
a combined capital in stocks and bonds of $22,000,000, and a seventh pre- 
paring to enter the field, the four old companies, probably consolidated into 
one, would be supplying the whole srea of Manhattan Island, with a capital 
not exceeding $15,000,000. 
excess of capital investment alone, at 7 per cent. interest, is $490,000, in 
addition to the increased cost of gas due to the maintenance of six separate 
staffs of officers in every department, with double, treble, and, in some 
streets, quadruple lines of mains and services and drips. 


Instead of six companies, with 


The annual loss to consumers on the present 


This single con- 
solidated company, secure in its tenure, limited in its capital, strictly regu- 
lated in regard to the purity and quality of its gas, and increasing its profits 
only as it reduced its price to the consumer, would be to-day selling 16- 
candle gas at $1 per thousand, or proportionately for higher quality, and 
Making all due allowance for 
the high candle power ef the gas of the present companies, the saying to the 
people of New York would be fully $5,000,000 per annum, 

This may seem an exaggeration ; but it can be proved without difficulty 
that these figures are rather below than above the truth, 

From the latest official reports (July, 1883), we find that the combined 
paid-up capital of the Chartered and South Metropolitan Companies is, in 
round numbers, $47,000,000, and their annual sale of gas 17,000,000,000 
cubic feet, or at the rate of $2.765 of capital per thousand cubic feet sold. 
The combined average price received for gas and meter rents by both com- 
panies is 77 cents per thousand cubic feet. The net profit is, in round fig- 
ures, $5,750,000, or a trifle more than 12 per cent. on the entire capital. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the capital of the London companies repre- 
sents considerably more than the actual cost, or present structural value, of 
their plant. The excess of capital expended, in the days of competition, in 
miles upon miles of unnecessary mains and services, in the extravagant Par- 
liamentary charges incident to the establishment of every new company, in 
the great cost of developing a new industry in which rapid improvement 
caused frequent renewals of apparatus—this dead weight is still represented 
in a greater or less degree in the present income-earning capital, and must 
be taken into account in comparing the situation in London with that in 
New York. 

Assuming that the present gas consumption of this city is 5,000 million 
cubic feet per annum, and allowing a capital investment of $3 per 1,000 cubic 
feet sold, one single company would have to earn dividends upon $15,000,000. 


earning not less than 10 per cent. dividends, 


For the first half year of 1883 the cost of gas delivered to consumers by 
the South Metropolitan Company was 39.65 cents, and by the Chartered 
Company, 44.90 cents ; the average being 43 cents on the whole quantity 
sold by both companies. Of the items making up this cost, two only are 
lower than the corresponding items in New York—viz., coal and labor. The 
net cost of coal, less residuals, was 9.62 cents per 1,000 cubic feet sold for 
South Metropolitan, and 13.33 cents for the Chartered Company. In New 
York the greater price of coal and the lower value of residuals would bring 
the net cost of coal up to 25 cents per 1,000. The cost of labor and super- 
intendence at the works of the London companies is 9.11 cents and 8.38 
cents respectively, This in new York would be amply covered by 15 cents 
per 1,000. 

To a single company, then, supplying the whole Island, the cost of 16- 
candle gas would stand about as follows: 


Coal—net cost per 1,000 sold, less residuals ......... 25 
Labor and superintendence per 1,000 sold........... 5 
Retorts, purifying material, etc.................... . 05 

80 waemenets ace ae 
Repairs, distribution, taxes, and general expenses,... .20 





Total cost delivered per 1,000 sdld.......... 65 


The profit would be 35 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, or $1,750,000 per an- 
Ten per cent. dividends 
An addition of 
25 cents per 1,000 to the selling price would cover the increased cost of 25- 
candle gas, and would still leave a margin of gain to consumers of $1 per 
1,000, at the present price of $2.25. It cannot be doubted, moreover, that 
the present consumption of gas would soon be doubled at the lower price, 
still further reducing the cost of distribution, 


num—say 11.66 per cent. on the assumed capital. 
could be paid, reserving the surplus for a contingent fund. 


These figures are based upon actual expenses in other cities not more fav- 
orably situated than New York, which latter I have taken as a type of all 
the larger cities of the Union, because the eventual loss to consumers of gas 
from the results of competition is to-day more clearly shown here than else- 
where. To enable six originally competing companies to live profitably, 
the citizens of New York must be taxed $5,000,000 per annum, through 
the ignorance or connivance of their legislators, and their own culpable 
apathy. 

I am prepared to hear the advocates of patented processes contend that 
established companies, being wedded to coal gas, would not adopt new 
methods or improved apparatus when once secure against competition. But 
this objection disappears under the changed circumstances ; for if the divi- 
dends of a company can be increased only in proportion as it reduces the 
price of gas, the greatest inducement is ever present to the adoption of every 
On the other 
hand, new processes would be compelled to pass the ordeal of thorough and 
continued practical tests, in which every item of cost would be accurately as- 
Under these conditions the survivals would 
probably be few ; but the loss of the patentee would be the great gain of the 
gas consumer, who now pays the cost of every crude method of combination 
by which anthracite, water, and petroleum are expected to supersede bitum- 


invention which will improve the quality and reduce the cost. 


certained by the gas manager. 


inous coal in gas works, 

Another great advantage which would accompany the adoption of English 
gas legislation would be the publication of the accounts of the companies, in 
There 
was a time when secrecy was apparently of benefit to gas companies, Ex- 
cessive dividends, leading to excessive dilutions of capital, seemed to require 
But the veil was always semi-transparent. The market value 
of the shares was an unerring index to the large profits ; and these were even 
exaggerated by the public. Indeed, competition has been directly and 
strongly encouraged by the hope of participating in the bonanza which has 
appeared more valuable from the very efforts made to conceal it. 


such form as to exhibit the actual cost and profits of the business, 


concealment, 


Moreover, 
the publication of accounts would establish beyond controversy the relative 
cost of coal gas and water gas, candle for candle, It would create a spirit of 
emulation, as it has done in England, between the officers of the various 
companies, all vying to make good records; and the standard of competency 
would thus be raised in all the companies. 

The knowledge by the consumer that the affairs of his gas company were 
as well known to him as those of his bank, would remove much of the 
prejudice and suspicion which he now harbors against it; and he would soon 
acquire the conviction that the supply of gas is a legitimate and Christian 
business, not necessarily destructive of integrity. 

The system of secret accounts is justified by its advocates on the ground 
that the business of a gas company is a matter with which the public has no 
more concern than it has with the management of a mill, a factory, or any 
other private corporation. But the simple fact that, although organized for 
private gain, a gas company is really a corporation established for a public 





What profits could it make from gas on the basis of $1 per 1,000 for 16 candles ? 





purpose, with rights and privileges enjoyed by no private industry, places it 
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in a relation to the community very different from that occupied by other 
business corporations, 

The right to enter private dwellings, and to break up and occupy the pub- 
lic streets without compensation, entails the correlative duty not to aluse of 
these privileges by making them the source of undue profits to individuals. 
The public has therefore the right to know what advantage is taken of its 
concessions, 

I am daily more impressed with the necessity that this whole question be 
placed upon a proper basis without delay. The recent organization of com- 
panies with the express purpose of compelling the adoption of patented pro- 
cesses in every town and city in the Union, whose agents place before the 
established companies the alternative either of paying blackmail or of sub- 
mitting to competition, makes prompt action imperative. The consumer, 
who will be eventually the victim of the situation, cannot take the initiative 
in bringing about a solution, because he does not understand the question. 
The issue must be raised in his behalf by the gas companies themselves; not 
simply in each town, as attacked, in the desultory manner which has hitherto 
failed ; but by combined and systematic action, in which the influence of all 
will be exerted at every threatened point—not only to prevent the establish- 
ment of new competing companies, but to enlighten the legislatures, the 
councils, and the people, in order to bring about a final adjustment of inter- 
ests between the cities, the consumers, and the companies, in the spirit of 
the English legislation, embodying these principles—viz. : 

1. Exclusive and obligatory supply secured to established companies. 

2. Initial price sufficient to earn 10 per cent. upon structural value of 
plant, with sliding scale of dividends. 

3. Purity and candle power regulated, and efficiently tested, with penalties 
for infractions. 

4, Annual publication of accounts. 

It may, I repeat, seem utopian folly to hope that any such settlement of 
the gas question can be accomplished in this country. It certainly cannot 
be reached without effort ; and the effort must be made by the companies. 
The favorable result of an intelligent presentation of facts in the case of 
Boston should encourage us to trust in the common sense of our fellow citi- 
zens after the truth has been fairly driven home to their minds and pockets, 
that from one well managed and regulated company they will obtain perma- 
nently better and cheaper gas than from a multitude of irresponsible and un- 
controlled corporations. 

In cities where capital has been expended in water gas works and double 
lines of mains and services, these could be utilized with advantage, after an 
adjustment of interests, for the supply of purely heating gas. The use of 
illuminating gas for heating and motive purposes has rapidly increased of 
late years, in spite of its comparatively high price ; but the limit of its adop- 
tion with economy to household and manufacturing needs will be reached, 
even at the lower prices of the near future, long before we shall have se- 
cured possession of the whole field destined to be eventually occupied by 
gaseous fuel. 

It may be doubted whether, at the present day, the cost of special plant 
to make and distribute a purely heating gas would be remunerative. My 
own opinion is that in cities of a population of 100,000 and more, it would be 
profitable, even now, for established gas companies to lay special mains for 
this purpose in their denser districts. A non-illuminating, unpurified water 
gas, produced from the cheaper, inferior coals, could be put into holders for 
15 cents per 1,000, distributed for 10 cents more, and sold, at a fair profit, at 
40 cents per 1,000. Such gas, possessing one-half the calorific power of or- 
dinary coal gas, would, at that price, be equivalent in cost to the consumer 
to coal gas at 80 cents per 1,000, It would be immediately preferred to solid 
fuel for a great variety of uses for which illuminating gas is too expensive. 

Although I am sensible that I have done but scant justice to my theme, 
and have failed to present the subject as effectively as its importance re- 
quires, I shall not take up any more of your time to-day. I thank you for 
the kind attention with which you have listened to me, and bespeak the 
same favor for the gentlemen who have prepared papers for us. These, 
judging from their titles, cannot fail to be both instructive and interesting. 


On motion of Mr. Sherman the thanks of the Association were tendered to 
the President for his very interesting and instructive address. 

On motion of Mr. Slater it was ordered that 1,000 copies of the President’s 
address be printed and distributed amony the members of the Association, 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


The following report of the Executive Committee was read by the 
Secretary. 
To American Gas Light Association : 

Gentlemen: You Executive Committee report the following acts and 
recommendations for your approval : 

The hours for holding of the session during present meeting will be— 
Wednesday, meet at 10 a. m., recess from 12:30 to 2, adjourn at6 Pp. mu. 
Thursday same hours to be observed. 


Volume V. of Proceedings of the Association having been printed, and a 
single copy sent to each member, we now recommend that the Secretary 
be instructed to send an additional copy to each member in accordance with 
the usual custom. 

In matter of members more than three years in arrears for dues, we recom. 
mend that their names be dropped from the roll of membership, if at the 
close of this meeting their dues remain unpaid. 

It is recommended that the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer be placed 
at $500 per annum and his actual expenses in attending meetings of the 
Association. 

Papers by the following members are approved of and will be read during 
the sessions : 

J. ©. Pratt, on ‘‘The Successful Gas Manager ;’ George Cornell, on 
‘*Proper Location of Meters in Buildings ;’ T. B. Fogarty, on ‘* New Pro. 
cess of Making Water Gas ;” T. O’Connor Sloane, on “ Self-Registering 
Photometers ;”” W. W. Goodwin, on ‘‘ Proper Combustion of Gas ;” W. A. 
Stedman, on ‘‘ New Furnaces.” 

Respectfully submitted for the committee. 

WituiaM Henry Waite, Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Vanderpool the report was accepted, and its recom- 
mendations adopted. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

The Treasurer read the following report : 











Receipts. 

. Tocash balance, Oct. 1, 1882.............. $1,350 23 
ONE sins a cok ae sake ebadewees wee 290 00 
eee ee ere 5 00 

2 Aisne kawiaas Daewws 25 00 

a EY - aGGhe kat eos kwexaa nae sewn 40 00 

" i EES os ke soos sara tesheakaeas 170 00 

” A a cana asasc- semenoas cana 600 00 

« ‘¢ 616684 (in advance). ............ 60 00 

PON Ne sd ais rs cess eea sashes chew ees 3 00 

Interest on funds of the Association. . . . 53 88 
$2,597 11 

Disbursements. 

Salary of Secretary and Treasurer.......... $300 00 

Publishing Vol. V. of Proceedings.......... 690 24 

Printing and etationery. «.. 2... sscesecsses 46 13 

Expenses of Pittsburgh meeting............ 47 60 

NRE, Sc ive ona, Uaesaealicwn sarees 48 70 

ie in tat cies dis ineeens how swdicues 15 80 

Balance in savings bank................... 1,388 44 

RE I WIS as oiijan's 508 Wein on dss 60 20 
— $2,597 11 

There is due from members for annual assessments, in- 
Ns ig 9.4 scx ome an wk eS OR RS RSE wire a's ai0'e $1,955 00 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wn. Henry Waite, Treasurer. 
Examined and found correct. 


A. B. SuaTeEr,, 
Gero. 8. Hooxkry ( Finance Committee. 
JOHN ANDREW, 

Mr. Slater reported that the Finance Committee had examined the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer, and found the same to be correct in every par- 
ticular. 

On motion, the Treasurer’s report was accepted and approved. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION, DEATHS, ETC. 


The Secretary reported as follows concerning the membership of the Asso- 
ciation: Total number of active members, 235; total number of honorary 
members, 6. The following deaths were reported: Wm. H. Price, C1). ve- 
land, Ohio ; G. Warren Dresser (honorary member), New York City; A. W. 
Richardson, North Adams, Mass.; M. W. Canghey, Erie, Pa.; Jas. D. 
Merrimon, Picton, Nova Scotia; Edwin Keith, Taunton, Mass, 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


The President—At the last meeting of the Association, a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. William H. Price, A. C. Wood and Eugene Vanderpool, 
was appointed to consider the subjects treated of in the address of President 
Hickenlooper, and that committee was to report at this meeting. Is that 
committee now ready to report ? 

Mr. Vanderpool read the following report : 


To the Members of the American Gas Light Association : 

Gentlemen: The committee appointed by you to consider certain sugges- 
tions and recommendations contained in the annual address, read before you 
by General A. Hickenlooper, President, on October 18, 1882, would respect- 
fully report : 








1. That, much to their sorrow and loss, the chairman of your committee, 
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William H. Price, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio, died before a meeting was held, 
and consequently his advice, experience, and judgment have not been at 
our command, and our report must be, in consequence, less full and com- 
plete than it otherwise would have been. 

2, Your committee iuferred, from the discussion had at the meeting in 
Pittsburg, Pa., that the most important matter for them to consider was 
whether the existing gas interests of the country could be protected, 
strengthened, advanced, and improved by means of a closer association than 
is now maintained between them ; whether such an association would be 
feasible, and that some plan be suggested whereby such an organization 
might be attempted. 

3. It appears to your committee that there are many most important 
problems, some of them possibly vital to the interests we represent, concern- 
ing the manufacture, distribution and consumption of gas, that require, for 
their solution, men of the highest intelligence, education, and experience. 
Moreover, these men must have all the financial support that is needed to 
carry out their views. In making any complicated or costly experiments, 
there should be no failare to determine the facts for the want of means, so 
that when certain results are arrived at it will be known they are reliable. 
It is certain the company does not exist with us that could or should be so 
enterprising and self-sacrificing as to determine these questions for itself 
and others. Even if it did, the results obtained would not carry with 
them the same stamp of reliability and authority as would be obtained from 
experiments ordered by a number of companies, and carried out under 
the direction or advice of men of a large and varied experience. Not 
only so, but by means of concentrated action questions might be determined 
in a year that are now a generation old, have been half solved time and 
again, and seem to come up for 4iscussion at all the meetings of gas associa- 
tions’ the world over, 

As an illustration—whose dictum will be universally accepted as to the 
exact temperature required to carbonize a standard coal to the best advan- 
tage? Or with what expenditure of coke should it be done, or by means of 
what generator furnace and recuperator ? 

It would be easy, but not here necessary, to multiply these interrogations. 
It is quite clear that the facts determined by one experiment carried out in the 
best manner and under the most favorable conditions, would be much mor 
valuable and reliable, and would cost far less, than if the same had been ar- 
rived at by tests made in a slipshod manner by half the companies in th« 
country. Yet the latter conditions, to a great extent, obtain to-day. We 
think the present price of gas would be much less, in not a few places, if th« 
capital accounts of many companies had 1ot been increased to include 
moneys foolishly expended or wasted in unwise experimentation. 

These presentments apply not only to moneys wasted in the manufacture, 
but also to that expended in the construction of too costly or illy designed 
plant. 

4, An organization of the character suggested could do much toward de- 
ciding questions outside the technical departments of our industry. Th 
public is interested in some of these questions in an eminent degree, and, 
fully understanding both sides, could not be misled, as is now the case, 
by speculators or agitators interested in exciting prejudices and making the 
false appear true. Asan important illustration, the problem of so-called 
competition in the supply of gas may be noted. The intelligent searcher 
after truth, however biased, quickly learns that competition in the supply of 
gas is practically impossible. History teaches him tliat its permission under 
any and all conditions surely entails trouble, vexation, and cost to the pub- 
lic, and that it is an evil to the producer, consumer, and every one connected 
directly or indirectly with the development of the gas industry. The specu- 
lator or agitator alone is benefited, and his ill-gotten gains, ‘‘ his unthrifty 
dispensation of the public resources,” are represented by a burden on the 
community in which he operated that time cannot lessen, 

5. It may be asked how could an organization like that suggested effect 
this ? 

A properly constituted organization would have an immense moral and 
material strength and influence that the single corpcration does not, but 
in isolated instances, possess. By means of this influence, in the words 
of General Hickenlooper, ‘‘ they could be instrumental in defeating unjust 
and oppressive legislation, or in securing the enactment of general laws 
which, while fully protecting the interests of the consumer, will at the same 
time define the rights and obligations of the manufacturers with an exactness 
that can afford no ieasonable grounds of dispute.” 

It appears to your committee that by some such means legislation analo- 
gous to laws in force in England may be attained. Laws concerning the 
supply of gas sooner or later will be enacted here with or without the con- 
sent of the gas companies. They may be oppressive and unjust, or reason- 
able and fair. Their character will depend upon the attention given the 
subject by those most interested, and upon the influence on the public mind 
of a full, free, and fair statement of our position, 

The English Gas Works Clauses Act of 1847, and jts amendment in 187], 





provide, in addition to much else concerning the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of gas, for the quality and price of gas. The dividends to be paid on 
capital raised are limited to 10 per cent.; and a reserve fund in addition is 
provided for that can be made equal to 10 per cent. on the capital—this fund 
to be laid by from time to time from the profits in excess of the 10 per cent. 
dividends, 

In addition, there has been legislation regarding the London supply— 
which originated with the eminent and talented engineer, Mr. George 
Livesey—known as the ‘sliding scale,” by means of which a great induce- 
ment is offered the companies to reduce the initial or standard price, as 
thereby the dividends may be increased. When a reduction in price to the 
consumer is made equivalent to $1,000, then the company making the re- 
duction may divide among its stockholders $500, in addition to the 10 per 
cent, dividend. 
economy, or by the adoption of new and improved methods of manufacture 
or distribution, that enables a reduction to be made to the consumer, 
one-third of it goes to the stockholders and two-thirds goes to the con- 
sumer, 

By means of this sliding scale, gas stocks in London that were paying 10 
per cent. in 1876 now pay 12 per cent.; and the public seem to be satisfied. 
6. There is no question in the mind of your committee that an organiza- 
tion of some kind is a necessity, and that sooner or later it must have an exist- 
nce; and yet it is difficult to submit a plan by means of which it can be 
effected, as there are many interests to be considered, many of which would 


So that when a saving is made, by increased attention or 


be opposed to its inception ; and it is quite possible that its growth, under 
the most favorable auspices, would be slow. 
Your committee think that it would be necessary, preliminary to the gen- 
eral organization, that an association be made of as many of the more pros- 
When 
this is done in several States, it will be comparatively easy to bring about an 
understanding between the State associations. 
7. Your committee think that an organization properly constituted, and 
supported and imbued with right principles, would advance the interests of the 
stockholders in every existing gas company in the land; and that the science 
and art of the industry would be developed with a certainty and celerity 
otherwise unattainable. It would surely benefit the public, by compelling 
the companies to furnish the best known lighting and heating agent at the 
lowest price consistent with a reasonable return on the capital invested, 

8. Your committee are fully impressed with the importance of the subject, 
and regret that they have not been able to present a fuller report 


perous companies in each State as may think favorably of the plan. 


They 
would respectfully suggest that the committee be enlarged, with instructions 
to more fully consider the questions involved, and to report to you at a later 
stage of these proceedings. Respectfully submitted, 
EvuGENE VANDERPOOL, 
A. C. Woop. 

The President appointed the following committees : 

On nomination of officers: F. C. Sherman, New Haven, Conn.; John 
McDougall, Hornellsville, N. Y.; G. A. Hyde, Cleveland, Ohio; F. 8. Ben- 
son, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. H. Pearson, Toronto, Ont. 

On the place of holding the next meeting: 8S. G. Stiness, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; Edwin Ludlam, Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. N. Diall, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Chomas Turner, Charleston, 8. C.; L. G. McCauley, West Chester, Pa. 


The Association then adjourned until two o’clock Pp. m. 








AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association met at 2 o’clock P.M. 

An invitation from Mitchell, Vance, & Co., 836 Broadway, New York, to 
visit their warerooms, was received and placed on file. 

On motion of Mr. Denniston, the address of the President was referred for 
consideration and report to the same committee to whom had been referred 
the address of President Hickenlooper. 

Mr. Vanderpool—Is it expected that the committee shall report at this 
meeting, or is it to be vontinued, and make its report at the next annnal 
meeting? 

The President—I suppose that is a question for the determination of the 
Association. Probably it will be best to have the report come before the 
aext annual meeting. 

Mr. Denniston—I had hoped that the committee to whom the two addresses 
have been referred would make at least a partial report at this meeting, and 
then continue the subject until the next. 
of papers to be read to occupy our time, we can discuss the report of the 
committee, and act upon the suggestions which they may make. 

Mr. Vanderpool—I think the committee will have all that they can prop- 
rly attend to if they conclude their report upon Gen. Hickenlooper’s ad- 
dress, without attempting to go any further at this time. It may be, 
however, that the gist of what is contained in the address of President 
Forstall may be included in the consideration of the present committee ; 


If there is not a sufficient number 
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because, I think, in certain respects, the two addresses tend in the same 
direction. 

The President—I think the subject is of sufficient importance to be con 
sidered at length and in detail; and the time which the committee will have 
at its disposal between now and the adjournment will be insufficient to give 
the matter proper attention. 
sion on some of the points suggested, and their proper consideration may 
require quite an extensive correspondence with some of the gas companies: 
I think, on the whole, it would be better to have the subject brought before 
the next meeting of the Association. 

Mr. Denniston—By consent, I will withdraw my former motion, and move 
that the committee appointed by the Chair take the subject into considera- 
tion and report at the next meeting. 

The President—You mean that they shall consider and report a specific 
plan of action ? 

Mr. Denniston—Yes, on the several subjects treated in the address. 

The motion of Mr, Denniston was agreed to, and the Chair appointed as 
such committee Messrs. Eugene Vanderpool, Newark, N. J.; A. C. Wood, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. Slater, Providence, R. 1; A. Hickenlooper, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ; Thos, Turner, Charleston, 8. C. 


There will probably be a great deal of discus- 


READING OF PAPERS. 

The President—We will now listen to the reading of a paper by Mr. J. C. 
Pratt, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., on ‘‘ The Successful Gas Manager.” 

Mr, Pratt—Mr. President, it was with more or less hesitancy that I con- 
sented to read a paper at this meeting. I was somewhat timid about doing 
so, and I am more so after listening to your admirable address this morning. 
You will recollect that I read a paper two years ago which excited consider- 
able discussion. 
least, were new in so far as never having been presented to a convention of 
this kind. They did not receive the unanimous assent of the members of the 
Association, and I hardly supposed that they would. In listening to your 
very interesting address, I found that some of my views, although presented 
more ably than I could present them, were emphatically indorsed by you; 
and I felt gratified, and my timidity has somewhat vanished. The paper 
which I have now to present will not, perhaps, excite so much adverse criti- 
cism as that which I read last year. 


The views which I then presented, or some of them, at 


THE SUCCESSFUL GAS MANAGER. 

The gas manager sustains a two-fold relation, viz., to the company that 
employs him, and to the people or customers of the company. 

Perhaps, before I close this, it may be apparent to you that he sustains only 
the first relation, and that the latter is absorbed by and included in the 
former ; inasmuch as his duties to the people are so closely identified with 
the welfare of his company, that he must aim to give satisfaction to the lat- 
ter in order to produce such results as will satisfy the former. 

Many of you, perhaps all of you, may deem ita work of supererogation for 
me to define the relation of the gas manager to his company—doubtless you 
are as well, or better, acquainted with those duties and responsibilities than 
Iam; therefore, be assured that I shall not assume the role of instructor. 
But as we have met for friendly discussion, I will throw out a few sugges- 
tions which may or may not meet your approval, and which I shall be very 
glad to have corrected by your good judgment and faithful criticism. 

To accomplish these two results, viz., to satisfy, it may be, a company of 
greedy stockholders, and sell gas at a price that will give satisfaction to a 
clamorous public, will tax the energy, ability, sagacity, and industry of the 
ablest men in our fraternity. 

It will not do for the gas manager, if he expects success in his undertak- 
ing, to sit comfortably in his office and issue his orders to his subordinates, 
seldom giving the execution of those orders his personal supervision. 

Neither will he be a successful manager, if he is ever satisfied with pres- 
ent results. 
ing, going beyond, should be his aims. 

Improvements in the methods of manufacturing gas and of utilizing the 
residual products of our industry are constuntly being presented ; and while 
true wisdom does not warrant the acceptance of every new discovery that may 
be presented as an improvement, the sagacious gas manager will keep him- 
self well posted in all that is said or written by men whose knowledge and 


** Excelsior” should be his motto, higher, surpassing, out-do- 


opinions on these subjects entitle them to respect and consideration. Espe- 
cially will he acquaint himself with the practical results of any improvement, 
or experiment, that may be adopted by his brother managers, and benefit by 
their experience. Nor will he beidle by study, experiment, and skill, in fur- 
nishing his own quota of knowledge and improvement for the benefit of the 
great industry in which he is engaged. 

The manufacture of gas for illumination, although not by any means in its 
infancy, is destined to achieve far higher and more important results than it 
has in the past. There are many mysterious problems which we discuss year 
after year, and upon which different, and sometimes opposite, views are 
presented, that we should be glad to have practically solved. 





Naphthaline, that almost universal annoyance of the gas manager, and the 
disturber of his peace—what is its cause? How shall it be prevented 
from entering our mains and services? The stoppage of our standpipes 
how shall they be prevented ? 

These two great troubles, to say nothing of others, have long puzzled 
the brains of gas managers, and he who will discover the grand panacea for 
them, will tell us how we may obtain the largest yield from our coal, with a 
satisfactory candle power, and be exempt from these disturbing elements, 
will confer an almost priceless benefit upon gas managers and gas compan- 
These problems will be solved. Meetings of this character, where the 
wits are sharpened and brain and thought made more active, by an inter- 
change of views, accomplish a great deal in that direction. 

Gas companies have been so generally successful in earning dividends that 
there is a reason to fear that strict and careful economy, which other cor- 
porations making money less easily are obliged to exercise, has not been 
thought necessary to be practiced by them. 

Doubtless, with many of us, considerable, if not large, savings might be 
made in operating our works, and if sharp competition and smaller dividends 
stared us in the face, we should be forced to seek them ; and, in my opinion, 
we should find them. Possibly that period is not as far distant as many of us 
apprehend. 

Confident I am that we have a very large margin in reserve, upon which 
we have made no draught whatever, that will enable us to successfully meet 
and defy all competition, whether it comes from the electric light, the dan- 
gerous, death-dealing water gas, or any other source. 

The successful gas manager will see to it that every department of his 
works is managed with the strictest economy, as well as energy, and espe- 
cially is this true in his labor department. 

In a business requiring so much care and skill, the reduction of wages 
should seldom be resorted to. Nothing is more important for the gas mana- 
ger than that he should have sober, industrious, and faithful men under him, 
and they should be kept so, if possible, by paying them a fair and reasonable 
compensation ; and a reduction in wages may be very ill-judged, and prove 
to bea false economy, or rather no economy, if it converts a faithful, 
industrious employee into a time-serving, dissatisfied, and unfaithful one. 

The efficient gas manager will scan his pay-roll carefully, and see that his 
working force is kept down to the lowest possible point consistent with 
safety and true economy ; he may find that in certain departments savings 
may be made ; he may see where two men can do the work now done by 
three, or where five can do the work of six, or nine the work of ten. 

This is a much better method of economizing in my opinion, than by reduc- 
ing wages ; and if many of our railroad companies and other large corpora- 
tions had adopted this method, instead of making a general reduction in 
wages, the serious strikes they have encountered would have been avoided, 
and the same results would have been obtained, 

In the one instance, the whole force becomes discontented, turbulent, and, 
in may cases, refuses to submit to the reduction; in the other case, the force 
that is retained, remains loyal, satisfied and contented. 

The gas manager should be what the title of his office implies—the 


ies, 


‘‘manager.” 

He should never allow the expenses incurred in his department, or the 
performance of the duties of any servant of the company under him, however 
humble or menial bis position, to escape his personal supervision. 

The manager is responsible for the success or failure of his company, un- 
less he is trammeled by an unreasonable board of directors; and this is 
seldom the case. It is not upon the subordinates he may employ that the 
blame of failure, or the praise of success, will fall. He alone is responsible 
—upon his shoulders will rest the mantle of praise, or the burden of condem - 
nation, according as good judgment, industry, aud wise economy, or care- 
lessness, inefficiency, and extravagance may characterize his administration 
and management. 

The only way by which he can ensure faithfulness and economy in every 
department is by constant watchfulness and personal supervision. 

The most faithful employee, if he knows he is not carefully watched, and 
his work constantly inspected, will, as a rule, become lax in the performance 
of his duties ; not so much so, perhaps, as to merit severe censure. His 
routine of duties may be performed with formal, compulsory, treadmill 
regularity, but not with the prompt, vigorous, energetic force of a man who 
feels behind him the impulse and authority of one who is responsible for, and 
is determined to achieve, results, and who, if he fails, must lose his position 
and reputation. ; 

The gas manager should also appreciate and constantly keep in view 
the fact, that while the strictest economy may not be necessary to earn the 
regular dividends of the company, he owes a duty to his company no less 
binding upon him, to exercise the same strict economy and supervision to 
enable it to supply gas to its customers at the lowest possible price ; and if 
strict and severe ecomomy be not necessary to enable the company to pay 





large dividends, it is necessary, and the obligation and duty are no less 
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binding, in order to reduce the price of gas to the public, and give it what | ment, the captain of a ship—any man, whatever his position, in authority 


it is entitled to, and which the stockholders do not require, 
The gas manager, to accomplish these results, must be an able man, an 


own self-respect, which a violent man seldom does. 


over men—can more easily secure obedience and respect by maintaining his 


Abuse, vulgarity, pro- 


energetic man, a vigilant man, an economic man, one who knows what every | fanity, may win obedience for the time ; but it will be an eye-serving obedi- 


subordinate is doing, who scrutinizes every statement and report made, and 

tests the accuracy of the same. He must command the position in every de- | 
tail, responsible for the faithful performance of his duties to his directors 

only, and be able and willing to assume the responsibity of his work. 

The gas manager should not only possess the qualities I have mentioned, 

but he should be endowed with a large share of that rare and commendable 

virtue, ‘‘ patience.” He should be a gentleman in the best sense of the 

word ; but, more especially, a patient, good-tempered, gentleman, 

It is a very common saying that there are only two things certain in this 
world, ‘‘ death and taxation,” both universally disagreeable to contemplate, 
and to which many would add a third, as hardly less sure to appear, and 
viewed with similar feelings of dread, apprehension, and terror, viz., ‘‘ the 
gas bill,” 

From the earliest times the tax gatherer has not been an agreeable 
personage, Under the Roman government the taxes were farmed out to rich 
capitalists, and sometimes to joint stock companies, who through their 
subordinates, the ‘‘ publicani,” or publicans, had the power, and most ruth- 
lessly exercised it, in oppressing the people by extortion and fraud, and the 
severest expression of the contempt of the proud Pharisee for the Saviour 
was the sneering remark, ‘‘ He eateth with publicans”; and so profound is 
the belief of many people that gas companies and gas managers are swin- 
dlers, cheats, and extortionists, that if the Saviour should appear on earth 
again, and be found in our company, it might be sneeringly said of Him, 
‘‘ Behold, He eateth with gas managers,” 

How few persons are absolutely satisfied with their gas bills. I by no 
means wish to be understood as saying that every man disputes his gas bill— 
a very small portion of our customers do that; but it is a fact, which I 
think all will admit, that no bills are paid more grudgingly, and with less 
pleasure, than the inevitable gas bill. It is the common practice of people 
who are dissatisfied with their gas bills to condemn the meter, and too often 
to apostrophize their condemnation by the shorter word ‘‘ damn,” which has 
the same meaning, and not only apply it to the meter but to the gas com- 
pany and all its officers, We know that there is no good reason why a man 
should fly into a passion over his gas bill any more than over his grocer’s 
bill; these bills he examines, and, if any of the items are wrong, he has them 
corrected; and he has it in his power to examine his gas bill, and test its ac- 
curacy with more certainty than he can his grocer’s bill, and the latter has 
greater opportunity to defraud him than has the gas company. The trouble 
is that almost the only thing about which a man will not listen to any ex- 
planation is his gas bill; he has but one answer, ‘‘I have not used the gas, 
and I will not pay the bill.” 

The rage of a man who appears flinging a disputed gas bill in your face is 
sufficient sometimes to intimidate the bravest. How is this “man to be 
treated ? Not with a counter-irritant, certainly. The patient, good-tem- 
pered, gentlemanly gas manager understands how to deal with him. He 
knows what human nature is; he knows that this man, in most cases, is 
honest, but uninformed and ignorant of what he is talking about; and he 
knows, too, that he is not in a frame of mind to be taught anything ; informa- 
tion, knowledge, is not what he seeks, but justice is what he fiercely de- 
mands. The wise manager, however much he may be irritated by the 
torrent of abuse which may have been poured upon him and his company, 
does not lose his temper, nor does he attempt to reason or argue with him; 
perhaps he blandly smiles, and assures him that his bill will be investigated, 
and, if incorrect, will be made right, and that he will do all in his power to 
satisfy him. This method, in nineteen cases out of twenty, will satisfy him 
without changing a figure on the bill. 

Perhaps after his tempest of passion has subsided he will explain to him 
that the meter which he denounces as a fraud is as perfect an instrument as 
human ingenuity has been able to make it—simple in its construction, the 
dials on its face exposed to view, and indicating, with clock-like accuracy, 
every foot of gas that passes through it; and anybody who can read the 
time by the face of a clock can read these dials and ascertain for himself 
whether his bill is correct or not ; and this it his duty to do before complain- 
ing of his bill, And so he makes the man his friend and the company’s 

friend. 

Nothing pays so well as an investment as good nature; and the man who 
cannot control his temper and wear a pleasant face, and have a soft answer 
under the greatest provocation, lacks one essential qualification of a good gas 
manager. How truly the wise man said, ‘ He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
And it may be added, in this connection, that the man who controls his tem- 
per is the best disciplinarian ; and has much greater influence with, and 
control over, his men than the man with the violent temper. How often do 


all his subordinates. 
would be to act the tyrant; but his power must be absolute; his smile or 
frown should have more significance than speech ; a man of few words, but 
those words so clear, so strong, so decided, that obedience is a necessity. 


ence ; they will not secure honesty and faithfulness, 


The successful manager is a man who combines strictness in discipline, 


fearlessness in every emergency, with kindness and respectful treatment to 


He need not be a despot in his little kingdom, for that 


Rebuke from such a man stings, but does not lacerate ; while the recipient 


feels that he is recognized as a man, and not treated as a brute. 


One of the most important duties of the gas man is to satisfy and please 


the people ; to gain the confidence of the people; to convince them of his 


5 


swift, unswerving integrity, and that no considerations can possibly induce 
him to bea party to fraud or dishonesty; and when this confidence is 


gained, will have little trouble in adjusting any differences that may arise 
between them and the company. A gas company cannot afford to have a 
manager who snubs or treats with incivility or ¢ndifference a complaining 
customer, no matter how unreasonable may be the complaint. More than 
one large company colffd afford to pay the right man a large salary to stand 
in the office and do nothing but smile at every grumbler who approaches, 
Now, gentlemen, I have endeavored to give you my views, imperfectly, of 
some of the essential qualifications of a successful gas manager, as well as 
the twofold relation of the manager to the people and his company ; and, as 
I intimated at the beginning, the latter absorbs and includes the former. In 
other words, the efficient gas manager will recognize the fact that his duties 
to his company demand of him that kind, forbearing, conciliating treatment 
of its patrons that will win their confidence and convince them that he is no 
less their friend than the friend of the company, and that he is striving no 
less earnestly to cheapen the commodity he furnishes them than to earn divi- 
dends for his stockholders, and thereby create and maintain those relations 
which will promote the best interests of the company he serves. 

The President—Mr. Pratt seems to have covered the ground so thoroughly 
that there is little room for discussion on the subject. 

On motion of Mr. Slater, the thanks of the Association were tendered to 
Mr. Pratt for his excellent paper. 


(To be continued.] 





Comparative Merits of the Pressure-Governing Gas Meter and 
Gas Burner. 
tee 

The Committee on Science and Arts, of the Franklin Institute, Phila., Pa., 

H. R. Heyl, Chairman, to which body was referred the above-titled subject, 
makes the following report: 
In judging of the comparative merits of controlling the pressure of illum- 
inating gas at the service meter and at the burner, the first and essential 
consideration is the requirement that an absolute, unvarying pressure be 
maintained throughout the premises to be lighted—premises of 60 feet hori- 
zontal extent and 30 feet elevation in common dwellings, to even 300 feet 
horizontal extent and 80 feet elevation in the large manufacturing establish- 
ments. The question is, which of the two modes of regulation of gas pres- 
sure best secures the desired result ? 

We will assume, as we believe we are right in doing, that practically per- 
fect appliances have been made in both cases. But to the successful appli- 
cation of the perfect governor meter there is opposed an insuperable obstacle 
which is not encountered by the governor burner. The fact that fluids meet 
with a certain definite resistance from friction, this resistance increasing in 
inverse ratio to the square of the diameter of the tube, and also the fact that 
elevation increases the pressure of illuminating gas so as to considerably 
more than overcome the loss by friction, the excess being about one-tenth of 
an inch in each elevation of 15 feet ; these consideratons make it impossible 
to maintain a uniformity of pressure throughout an ordinary manufactory, or 
even a common dwelling, by regulating the pressure at any central point. 
Your committee have at hand examples fully sustaining this objection to the 
governor meter. 

While the differences of pressure alluded to, at any considerable horizontal 
or vertical distances from the meter, are admitted by all, some have thought 
that these differences could be overcome by checks applied either in the 
burner or in the key. We are fully of opinion that such checks could never 
be so adjusted as to effectually control the flow of gas, and furnish the max- 
mum degree of light, from a given amount of gas. This amount is found by 
many experiments to be obtained when gas burns at about 0.25 of an inch 
ignition pressure. But it we uld not do to adjust a meter to give this pres- 
sure near the outlet, for at any considerable horizontal distance the light 





we see this to be the case in many positions, The commander of a regi- 


would utterly fail, Given half an inch pressure at meter outlet—and at 100 
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feet from this point, with the ordinary number of burners supplied at inter- 
vening distances from the ordinary run of gas pipe, such as prescribed by 
Gas Trust regulations, the pressure would probably not exceed one-tenth of 
an inch at the burner. In this case, to furnish the necessary pressure at a 
distance, the meter must be adjusted to give the gas an inch, or one and a 
half inches, pressure at the outlet. This excess of pressure in the immediate 
vicinity it is proposed to overcome by checks, either in the burner or in the 
key. {f applied in the burner, by using smaller tips, this would, to be sure, 
check the flow of gas, but not increase the already too great ignition pres- 
sure. If the check is in the key, it would require an independent adjustment 
in each burner, according to distance, and whenever only some of the burn- 
ers were lighted the accuracy of the adjustment would be destroyed, and the 
regulation would prove a failure. Moreover, without taking into account the 
cost of the governor meter, which in ordinary houses is almost equal to that 
of governor burners, this plan would prove nearly, if not quite, as expensive 
as the use of reliable governor burners; and the throttle, being a fixed open- 
ing, is more likely to become clogged than the variable and continually vary- 
ing opening of the governor burner. 

Neither van this check be applied at any one place for each additional 
elevation, to govern all the burners on that level; for the low ignition pres- 
sure, alone admissible to obtain the best light, would not suffice for distant 
burners. Here also, therefore, each burner must hd@Ve its regulator; and 
here also, if only a part of the burners are in use, the regulation is destroyed. 

In favor of meter regulators, it is to be said that they will act at somewhat 
lower street pressure than governor burners; but reliable governor burners 
are produced requiring only 0.6 of an inch initial pressure, which is only a 
slight increase over that required by meter regulators. 

The committee is far from holding the opinion that a meter governor is of 
no benefit. On the contrary, it believes that a reliable governor meter may 
always be so adjusted as to secure some economy in the use of illuminating 
gas. But the question before the committee is, which method of gas gov- 
erning secures the more perfect economy and illumination ? 

On the whule, your committee concludes— 

ist. That, owing to the friction of the gas in traversing the pipes, and also 
the comparative buoyancy of illuminating gas, it is impossible to maintain a 
uniform pressure of gas throughout even a limited establishment by use of a 
central or meter regulator. 

2d. That reliable governor burners, owing to their situation, will preserve 
a uniform and unvarying pressure throughout any premises, however exten- 
sive, provided the street pressure is sufficieut to supply the requisite amount 
of gas. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 

FarrFrevp (Iowa) Gas Works Passes isto New Hanps.—Messrs. Mc- 
Millen & Wilson have leased the Fairfield (Iowa) Gas Works, for a period of 
five years, and the new management assumed charge on October 1. Murray 
McMillin, of Marietta, Ohio, 1s overhauling and putting the plant in thor- 
ough repair, upon the completion of which he turns over the superintendency 
to his son, Santford M. McMillin. 


A Gas Meter Insurep By THE Epison Current.—At No, 22 Liberty 
street, New York city, a service of the Edison Illuminating Company en- 
tered the building, stopping within a few inches of a gas meter. In place of 
a cap, on the end of the service, was a cock with a T-handle, one end of 
which was brought in contract with the meter, or so near that a current of 
electricity was directed to the meter, fusing a hole in its top, and into the 
gallery, thus liberating the gas, and igniting the same, causing a slight ex- 
plosion. Fortunately, some workmen who were near-by shut off the gas 
supply, and prevented a fire which would have ensued had the premises 
been vacant. 


’ 


How THE Epison ‘“ Sarery-Catcues” Operatep.—The Edison electric 
lights in the district supplied from the Pearl street station, New York city, 
were extinguished at about five o’clock Pp. m., on the afternoon of October 
23. The day being unusually dark and stormy, an extra large supply of 
light was demanded, and the consequence was that the current carried 
burned the “leads” in the safety-catches used throughout the underground 
conducters to guard against fire. The officials of the company say that 
“* Safety-catches with larger leads are now being inserted, and as soon as the 
repairs are finished the lamps will burn again as usual, and a similar ac- 
cident will not occur again.” At any rate, certainly not until the next time. 


Sue Overt To Have Hap a Gas Srove.—Mrs. J. E. Lewis, of Vicks- 
burg, Miss., purchas:d a gasoline cooking stove, and it proved, as usual, a 
bad investment. Mrs. Lewis, noticing one evening that the servant had left 
the lamp burning when the stove was not needed for cooking purposes, 
turned the wick down, and attempted to blow out the light. The result 
was an explosion, which seriously injured the lady about the face and neck. 














Of all the dangerous contrivances in use, the gasoline cooking stove is by 
far the most destructive. 


A Verpict Acarnst a Gas Company.—Keefe O'Keefe recently brought 
an action, in the Court of Common Pleas, by which he sought to recover 
damages to the amount of $10,000, from the Municipal Gas Light Company 
of New York city. The cause was tried before Judge Beach and a jury, and 
occupied the attention of the court for several days. It was charged tbat the 
Municipal company supplied gas to the premises No. 580 Third avenue, 
where the wife of complainant kept store in the year 1880. O’Keefe claimed 
that the service and supply pipes were installed in a careless manner, escapes 
of gas being caused therefrom. He asserted that he had notified the com- 
pany to make the necessary repairs to the pipes, but they neglected to do so, 
In consequence of these escapes of gas Mr. O’Keefe became sick, and said that 
such sickness continued for a long time. In defending the suit the Munici- 
pal Company contended that necessary repairs had been made, and 
the .estimony offered in support of the claim would appear quite convinc- 
ing. The jury, however, did not take such view of the case—indeed, when- 
ever the average juryman gets a chance to mulct a gas company the oppor- 
tunity is not neglected—they rendering a verdict in favor of O’Keefe for the 
sum of $250, to which the Court added an allowance of 5 per cent. 


Tus Time THE Jury Fariuts to AGREE.—George Leeds of No, 119 East 
54th street, New York city, was rather severely burned in August, 1878, by 
an explosion of gas, while he was endeavoring (with a naked light) to find a 
leak in his cellar. He found it; but he «also claimed to have found that the 
service which led into his house was defective, and thereupon sued the 
Metropolitan Gas Light Company for damages. In spite of the fact that the 
gas company clearly showed contributory negligence on the part of Leeds, 
the intelligent jurymen awarded complainant $7,869.75, the case being tried 
in the Supereme Court. An appeal from this decision was taken, and a new 
trial was ordered. This second trial was had on October 18, before Judge 
Larremore anda jury. The principal points in the second defence were 
that the service pipe was broken when repairs were being made to the water 
pipes, and that the plaintiff was negligent and culpable in employing a 
naked light while searching for a gas leak. Notwithstanding the clearness 
of the defendant's testimony, some of the versatile ‘‘ gentlemen of the jury ” 
could not see their way clear to a dismissal of the case. The result was a 
disagreement—and even for this denouement we suppose thanks should be 
offered up. 


Exectric Lieut ror THE Murvat Lire’s New Burtpmnc.—The Sawyer- 
Mann Illuminating Company, licensee for the State of New York, of thecon- 
solidated Electric Light Company, has secured the contract for lighting the 
elegant new building now in process of erection on the block bounded by 
Nassau, Cedar and Liberty streets, of the Mutual Life Insuranco Company. 
It is claimed that the plant, which will consist of 1,500 ‘‘ standard 16-candle 
lamps,” as also 10 Sawyer lamps, of ‘‘ 125 candle power each,” will be the lar; « 
est isolated light plant in this city, and, it might be added, will also be the most 
expensive—both as regards first cost and cost of maintenance. The power is 
to be furnished by four 50-horse power Westinghouse engines, actuated l-y 
steam from the pipes of the New York Steam Company, which company is to 
supply all steam required to be used in the new building. 


A Case or Gas Surrocation.—Shortly before midnight, of date of 
October 17, a gentleman applied at Hartmann’s Hotel, No. 47 Bowery, New 
York city, fora room. He registered as H. Greenberg, Pennsylvania. At 
about eleven o’clock on the following morning, the odor of gas was detected, 
and the escape was traced to the room occupied by Mr. Greenberg ; the door 
was forced open, and the occupant was found lying dead in bed. The gas- 
jet in the room was turned on full. 


Casz NumBer Two.—Gustave Plunger, an inmate of a lodging house at 
No. 395 Bowery, New York city, was found dead in his room on the night of 
October 17. He was stretched on the floor and the room was full of gas, 
which had escaped from a jet that had been turned on. It is claimed that 
the unfortunate man was intoxicated when he retired to his room, It is be- 
lieved that he blew the gas out, and, waking up while partially suffocated, 
endeavored to make his escape. 


Cast Numser THREE Evipentiy a Suicipzr.—A man named Frederick 
©. Burrhus, occupying room 33 at the Everett House, New York city, was 
found dead in his bed on the afternoon of October 25. The two gas burners 
supplying light to the apartment were turned full on, the windows and doors 
were tightly fastened, and a large white envelope, directed to Mrs. F. C. 
Burrhus, Washington, D. C., was found upon a center table. Very little 
is known of the history of the deceased, save that he was frequent visitor to 
the hotel, and an examination of his baggage betokened that he was in 
straightened circumstances. All the circumstances of the case go to show 
deliberate self-destruction. 
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WHERE ARE THE Assets ?— Judge Cullen, of the Supreme Court, on Octo- 
ber 18, granted an order against the Citizens Mutual Gas Light Company, 
of Long Island City, to compel the company to show cause why an injunction 
restraining them from transacting business without a receiver should not be 
granted. Patrick F. Shea, a contractor, made application for the order, 
stating that, in August last, he recovered a judgment against the company 
for $3,283, and he has since been unable to collect the award. 


CHEAPER Gas Means Larcer Sates anp More Money.—The half- 
yearly report of the Sheffield (England) United Gas Light Company states 
that notwithstanding the reduction of two pence per 1,000 cubic feet, which 
came into operation on the Ist of April last (and previously noted in the 
JourNAL) the directors are able to announce that the profits, with the inter- 
est received from the reserve fund investments, are more than sufficient to 
pay the maximum dividends. Cheaper gas does not imply reduced dividends, 
either in England or in this country. 


INVESTIGATING A NEw Meruop or Jorstinc Gas Mains.—The Com- 
mittee on Distribution of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Gas Trust has appointed a 
sub-committee of three to investigate the merits of a new rubber gasket to 
be applied to pipe jointures in the Manayunk district instead of the clay 
covered hemp now in use. The inventor of the rubber band asks for a 
royalty of $500. 


Tey Want THE PrRemivum.—In a suit of the United States Electric Light- 
ing Company, Judge Maxwell granted an order restraining the Commision- 
ers of the Cincinnati Exposition from delivering the premium awarded by 
the jurors on electric lights until a further hearing has been had. The 
plaintiff claims that mistakes were made by the jurors. The nicest way out of 
this business would have been to make the owners of the United States Elec- 
tric Lighting Company’s patents the sole judyes as to the merits and super- 
iority of the exhibits. 


Srreet Licur 1n San Francisco, Cau.—Tne San Francisco (Cal.) Gas 
Light Company reports that 5,104 street gas lamps are at present employed 
in lighting the streets of that city. 


Way are Tey Pout Ovt so Soon.—It is a matter of complaint thet the 
electric lights in Madison square, and in that vicinity on Broadway, New 
York city, are extinguished at an hour in the morning when only the out- 
lines of persons or objects can be extinguished. The authorities should see 
to it that the lights are not extinguished before the proper hour arrives, 


Exectrric Licuts on THE Unton Ferry Company’s Boats.—Considerable 
diversity of opinion exists among those who have occasion to cross the East 
River, in the ferryboats of the Union Ferry Company, as to whether the system 
of incandescent electric lighting, which has for some time back been ex- 
perimented with on the boat Fulton, is superior to the new style of arranging 
the gas fixtures and burners now in vogue on board of the boat Farragut. 
Any plan of lighting would uadoubtedly surpass the old methods of gas illu- 
mination which prevailed on these boats, the idea seemingly having been 
to set the gas burners in places and position where they would give the least 
amount of light. A prominent official was spoken with the other day in re- 
gard to this matter, and he said that the whole subject had been referred to 
a committee of three, who were expected to shortly hand in their report. 
The official further said that the report ‘‘ would embrace an account of what 
had been done in lighting the Fulton with the electric light as well as a 
statement concerning the rearrangement of the gas fixtures on the Farragut. 
This report will be considered by the Board of Directors, and acted upon one 
way or the other. I cannot say which will have the preference, Personally, 
however, I am in favor of the electric light, although to put it on our fleet 
and run it will involve a heavy expense ; but I believe fin progress. The 
way we have the gas arranged on the Farragut now is a very decided im- 
provement on the old plan, and, besides, there are several more burners than 
formerly. Even if we decide on having the electric light, we must still keep 
the gas on board, so that, in case of accident to the dynamos, we can turn on 
the gas. Sudden darkness on a crowded ferryboat would probably create a 
panic, and that must be avoided.” 

Leaving out entirely the question of efficiency, it would not appear as 
though the idea of ecomony were to be considered at all ; and our official 
plainly admits as much, and, with refreshing candor, confesses they ‘ must 
still keep the gas on board, in case of accidents to the dynamos.” And we 
will still further have to coincide in the view that ‘‘sudden darkness on a 
crowded ferrytoat would probably create a panic.” Probably such a result 
would occur, and a certain means of avoiding “ lighting panics” is to employ 
gas for illumination—wherever it can be installed. 


Mawnuracrurnina Note.—The Stacey Manufacturing Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have just shipped a set of 10’x 15’ x 3’4" purifiers to the Galves- 


have contracted with the Southern Gas Works Compaay, of Louisville, Ky., 
for a large gas holder to be erected immediately at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Exvectric Licgutr at ‘‘ Hew Garr.’”—The Lighthouse Board has been 
notified that the sections of the electrical tower, which is to be erected at 
Hell Gate, East River, have been shipped from the place of manfacture at 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


An EnGuisH ExPERIMENT IN Evectric Street Licnutina Leaps To THE 
DEsIRE FoR LARGER Gas Burners. — Ihe London Journa/ notes the following: 
‘‘The usual course and consequence of experimental electric lighting has 
been very conspicuously foilowed in the case of Pentonville Road, which the 
Maxim-Weston Company contracted to light for the Vestry of Clerkenwell. 
At first incandescent lamps were used, but proved miserably ineffective, and 
arc lamps were substituted. It has been known for some time that the com- 
pany did not iutend to renew their tender, and wished to sell their plant to 
the Vestry at about half price. Meanwhile, however, the main conducting 
cable broke down, and the lighting came to a premature end on the 27th ult. 
Under these circumstances, the Lighting Committee of the Vestry formed 
the natural conclusion that the electrical plant would be dear at any 
price; and the use of gas was forthwith resumed. The brilliant electric 
lamps, however, had left in the minds of the committee the usual craving 
for better light; and they have decided not to return to the 5-feet gas burn- 
ers, but to indulge in better lanterns and burners consuming 16 cubic feet of 
gas per hour. The proposal has not yet been adopted by the Vestry ; but 
its existence is a sufficient indication of the good that comes to gas from elec 

tricity. The additional revenue to the gas company for the thoroughfare in 
question, under this arrangement, would be £220 per annum. Some discon- 
tent at the prospect of the increased outlay is being expressed by representa 

tives of other and less favored parts of the parish ; but it has been learnt by 
the majority, at the cost of the unfortunate Maxim-Weston Company, that if 
streets are to be well and reliably lighted it must be done by gas.” 


a 

Tur Consumers Gas Company oF Toronto, CANADA, MAKES ANOTHER 
Repuction.—Secretary Pearson notifies us that the Consumers Gas Com- 
pany has decided to reduce the net price of gas supplied to ordinary consum- 
ers for illuminating purposes from $1.75 to $1.60 per thousand, the reduction 
to take effect from January Ist next. To those using 200,000 cubic feet or 
over per annum, the new price will be $1.35 instead of $1.50, with no charge 
Gas is supplied for cooking and heating stoves and gas en- 
Mr. Pearson and his associates 


for meter rent. 
gines at the rate of $1.25 per thousand net. 
evidently believe in cheap gas. 


Pree Contract.—The Committee on Works of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Gas 
Trust awarded a contract for 9,000 feet of 10-inch pipe to the Gloucester Iron 
Works, at the rate of 65 cents per foot. 


Tar Enp or THe Brooxiyn Gas War.—The Brooklyn (N. Y.) gas war 
appears to be about settled ; at any rate, some sort of a compromise has been 
reached whereby consumers in the districts in which the battle raged the 
fiercest are to be allowed the privilege of paying $2 per thousand for gas con- 
sumed after November 1. The inner details of the ‘‘deal” which renders 
such a state of affairs possible, have been very carefully guarded, although 
there is but little doubt that ere long the terms upon which peace was made 
will come to the surface. The Brooklyn gas consumer in any event has reason 
to be thankful that he has not been called upon to pay ‘‘damages” in a 
larger sum than the $2 rate indicates ; and the Brooklyn consumer should, 
in view of what might have been asked from him as his contribution towards 
repairing the havoc caused by the ‘deadly struggle,” lose no time in ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ For this relief, much thanks.” A large holder of Brooklyn gas 
stocks thus unbosomed himself, to a reporter of the New York Sun, when 
asked as to what he thought of the situation : 

‘“‘The Brooklyn Company was the first in the field, and its territory covers 
old Brooklyn. As thé city grew the Citizens, the Metropolitan, the People’s, 
the Nassau, and the Williamsburgh companies were formed, each by mu‘ual 
agreement taking its own territory, and avoiding competition with others. 
About five years ago the Fulton Municipal Company started in to com; ete 
for the business. Their charter emabled them to lay mains in all the streets, 
and they picked out the cream of the business. The old companies lost 
enormously. They therefore concluded that, in order to save any of their 
business, it it was best to compromise. 

‘This compromise included a bargain with the old companies to take gas 
from the new company, which is thus now supplying gas to a very large part 
of Brooklyn through the mains of the conquered companies. Thus it is that 
the gas works of the Citizens’, the Metropolitan, and the People’s companies 
have been closed, and it is expected that others will follow until Brooklyn is 
supplied with naphtha gas. 

“ Now, this aggressive Fulton Municipal Company is really the Standard 





ton Gas Light Company, at Galveston, Texas. The same manufacturers 


Oi] Company which has thus secured a market for its naphtha by taking the 
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old companies by the throat. The gas supplied by the Citizens’ Company in 




































































Nassau Company district, and the same as that which is supplied by the Fu 
ton Municipal in the other districts. In other words, the people who tox 
the cheap gas of the aggressive company did not benefit themselves in South 
Brooklyn, because ultimately they were compelled to pay $2.50 per thousand 
for the cheap und poorer gas. 

‘* There has been much complaint against the naphtha gas. Consumers s 
it smudges the interior of a house with smut ; that it smells of the naph 
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ay 
tl] 
makes it liable to go out. All these disadvantages will be brought upon the 
gas consumers by their anxiety to take free gas for a short time, or gas at $1 
per thousand for a short time. 
long run.” 


Prrsonau.—C. V. Smith, engineer-in-chief of the Manhattan Gas Light 
Company, New York city, has been granted a six months’ vacation, 
sailed for Europe, on the steamship ‘‘ Servia,” on October 31st. 


and 


somewhat seriously impaired. He carries with him the earnest wishes of his 
many friends that the voyage will accomplish the desired result, 


A Goop Sxowme.—In the report of Mr. J. Hepworth, engineer and 
manager of the Carlisle (England) Corporation Gas Works, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1883, we find the following figures : 


Gas Made. Gas Sold. Gas unaccounted for. 
Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. 
In 1882... 155,740,400 147,229, 200 8,511,200 
In 1883... 160,434,100 152,422,200 7,987,700 =4. 98 per cent. 


Inc. 4,693,700 5,193,000 =3.52 p.ct. Dec. 523, 
Less than 5 per cent. to be charged to ‘‘ unaccounted-for gas ”’ 
good showing. 


500 


is a pretty 


A Farrarvut Servitor.—The Philadelphia Gas Trust has a man in its 
employ who, during forty-seven years of faithful service, has not lost a day. 
He is as steady as a clock, or one of the Trust’s meters. This last is to be 
taken literally, and not from the stand-point taken by Wm. Wilsdon. By- 
the-way, where is Wilsdon? When last heard from, in New York city, he 
announced his intention of ‘‘ making it right warm for the Gas Trust peo- 


ple.” It can’t be that the Trust made it ‘ right warm” for him ! 





The Market for Gas Securities. 
oo 

The city gas share market has fairly sustained its position since the last 
time of writing, and the different descriptions of shares are held at figures 
which pretty clearly demonstrate the strength of this class of securities, 
New York gas is higher, at 130 bid, offered at 135; Mutual ranks in the same 
category, at 116 to 120; Harlem is steady, at 110 to 115; Manhattan we 
quote at 228 to 230; Municipal, 187 to 190; Metropolitan at 187 to 190; 
Equitable remains at figures previously given. In regard to this last com- 
pany some queer stories are afloat in the ‘‘street” to negotia- 
tions already in progress looking to its admission to the New York ‘ gas 
pool.” These rumors cannot be traced to any authentic or definite source, 
and are only hinted at as forming part of the ‘‘small talk” now being 
retailed in the last edition of that ever popular journal, ‘‘ They say, etc.” 

The announcement of the ending of competition, and raisin,; of price of 


gas to $2 a thousand, in Brooklyn, has naturally caused an upward movement 
in gas securities in that city, Brooklyn gas leading the way, this stock being 
now quoted at 120 to 125; at the late meeting of the Board of Directors of 


as 


list of 8 per cent. per annum “dividend payers.” 
ceeding warrants higher prices for these shares—we quote the same at 95 to 
100. Fulton Municipal is strong and higher, at 101 to 103; Metropolitan 
at 86 tc 90; Citizens, 80 to 83; Peoples, 70 to 72 ; Nassan, 60 to 65. 

In out-of-town shares we note continued weakness in Washington (D. C.) 
gas, which is rated at 165 to 175. Wecan only repeat the advice given in 
our last number, that this is a good stock to hold, and that investors should 
not allow the ‘‘ vaporings” of certain ‘‘ public benefactors” to disturb 
their serenity in the least. We note higher prices for Hartford (Conn.) gas, 
for which 125 is bid. Advices from other points present nothing of par- 
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English Gas Law and How it Works. 


> 
de 


New York, October 18, 188; 
To the Editor American Gas Licut JourNAaL:— 

In your spirited article on ‘‘ Gas Matters in Brooklyn ” 
legislation in London, England, and speak of the beneficial results arising 
from such to both the public and the gas companies ; but you are slightly in 
error as to the amount of dividend allowed on the capital invested, 




















South Brooklyn at $2.50 per thousand is the same that is given away in the 


a; 


that it is a more poisonous gas, and that the condensation of water in the pipes 


They are sure to get the worst of it in the 


Mr. Smith | 
takes this trip in the hope of benefiting his health, which has of late been | 


the Williamsburgh Company a dividend of 2 per cent. was declared—it is 
supposed that this action means the placing of Williamsburgh stock in the | 


Naturally such a pro- | 


your re fer to gas 


The | 


| Metropolitan Gas Act, under which all the London companies are regulated, 
| allowed 10 per cent. (at the passage of the act, over twenty years ago) on al] 
old capital then invested, and 7} per cent. on all new capital to be afterward 
employed, with 2} per cent. depreciation fund; and further providing that 
for all extensions to works requiring an increased outlay of capital, applica- 
tion must, for such increase, be made to Parliament. The English com- 
panies are also bound to publish a balance sheet once every three months— 
so, you will observe, watered stock there is rather badly used ; while, on the 
other hand, the honest stock is paid the maximum dividend allowed by. law, 
| and the reduction in price, provided for by the same statutes, show the 
|healthy state and wise provisions of the gas laws as practically applied in 


Londo 


It is a curious fact that ‘‘ history repeats itself” even in gas matters. 


The 


same influences are now at work in America that took place in England 
twenty-five years ago. 
all 


| good, but, somehow or another, never completing the intention, 


The new gas companies were there then, as they are 
here now, on the seramble—each new company intent on the public 
After 13 
companies had found a foothold in London, and after the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had fought for three weeks, in committee, for possession of 
the existing gas plants, the outcome was the ‘‘ Metropolitan Gas Act,” each 
company being allotted a certain district, and an end was thereby put to the 
doings of all raiders and strikers. The result abundantly proves the wisdom 
of the measure. Gas to-day in the city of London is cheaper than in any 
other city in the world ; the gas companies’ stockholders get all the divi- 
dends they are entitled to, and the shares are as safe as English consols, and 
far more profitable. 

As it appears to me, what is beneficial in England would seem to apply 
with equal force to America—let the gas companies define their position by 
taking the public into their confidence, and agree upon a clearly defined 


policy. 


This would convert the apathetic consumer into a conservative 
partner ; then, instead of being subjected to the attacks of blackmailing 
raiders, their property and position will be see: re, and the public will be 
sharers in their success. It is very simple to understand that a limited 
as manufacture will prove of vastly more benefit to the gas 


oO 
c 


monopoly in 
consumer than reckless competition, which latter must always lead to the 
same results—amalgamation and high-priced gas, consequent on having to 
pay interest on two capitals instead of one. 

One of your correspondents argues that, if a gas works is built, it is 
sure, like a railroad, to find profitable work to do, 
very different results. 


My experience shows 
The town of Reading had one of the oldest gas works 
in England, dating back to 1818, when first incorporated, and this example 
will well serve to show the absurdity of the principle of opposition in the gas 
business, This company took extraordinary powers from Parliament, one 
clause empowering the company to levy on goods and chattels, without pro- 
cess of law, for an unpaid gas account. 


In the course of a few years another 
company took powers and established works, They ran along in opposition 
for a number of years, making little for themselves and less for the consum- 
ers. In 1861 their shares reached par; their gas was 30 per cent. higher 
than in other like towns; they then amalgamated and lowered the price of 
gas, doing tolerably well for a couple of years. The last move was to pull 
down both works, and make a fresh start, employing one of the sites for 
manufacture and the other for storage. Here was a fine example of shuttle- 
cock opposition, lasting over forty years, and entailing loss to both consumers 


and companies, 





Thirty years ago Sheffield, England, built opposition works, but finally 
abandoned them by agreement; now the single works ranks among the finest 
in the country, and with gas sold at the lowest possible rate. The little town 
of Aldershot, with a population of only about 4,000, once bad three gas 
works within its borders—two in opposition, the other belonging to the 
On their application to Parliament for incorporation, it con- 
sidered them as both to blame, and one works was abandoned by an agree- 
|ment with the other, with an allotment of shares to the value of the defunct 


works, 


Government. 


Then take Buffalo, in this State, with its three works, when one could 
easily do all the business, and furnish cheaper gas; 


Rochester the same ; 
| Brooklyn, too, with its innumerable gas works, which place, as you justly 
| observe, under proper administration might have gas at half the present 
price. Paterson, N. J., has a gas works shut up by the Standard Oil Com- 
who have the people there at their mercy ; and it serves the 
London, Ontario, Canada, so mismanaged its coal gas works 
that the oil men pushed them out of existence. Napanee, another Canadian 
| town, built an oil works ubout 1876 ; five years later it was sold out by the 
sheriff. Dundee, in Canada, used the mains from its defunct gas works as 
{town sewers. Numbers of other cases might be cited, but the above in- 
stances all came under my own observation, and prove, to some extent, the 
f Still, while gas works are created for 
stock-jobbing purposes, instead of meeting public necessities, the English 
results you mention are not easy of attainment. Joun Keeruina, OC, E, 


| pany, now 


| people right. 


allacy of your correspondent’s views. 
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Gas Stocks. 
ae 
Quotations by Geo. W. Close, 


Broker and 


Dealer in Gas Stocks (with W. B. Scorr & Co..) 


34 Prive Street, New York Crry. 


NoOvEMBER 2. 


(= All communications will receive particular attention. 
2 The following quotations are based on the par value of 


$100 per share. _4c$ 









Capital. Par. Bid Asked 
CINE, ssaasacseicsicdesies . $466,000 50 80 90 
Equitable............ veeeeee 2,000,000 100 90 95 
Harlem..... eeaced saecdsonses 1,800,000 50 110 115 
“ Bonds. Saraes oo 170,000 — 
Manhattan................. 4,000,000 50 228 230 
Metropolitan............. . 2,500,000 100 187 190 
a Bonds...... 658,000 — 105 110 
IR vas sisie teste zene’ ...- 93,500,000 100 116 120 
Ps deawsiaciccs 1,500,000 1000 104 106 
Municipal.................. 3,000,000 100 187 190 
“ BORGES: visccccs ‘ 750,000 106 110 
Mow TOPE: <csccsccss eseeeee 4,000,000 100 130 135 
Northern..... siechiakaate a 125,000 50 70 80 
$F BOT. a cisscsseses 108,000 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn........++ oVseece - 2,000,000 25 120 125 
Citizens ..... eee . 1,200,000 20 80 83 
‘eB. UF. Bonds.... 320,000 1000 106 110 
Fulton Municipal....... 1,500,000 100 101 103 
- DOMED s ciaveens " 300,000 104 108 
PRODI 65 6c0ccsescesssceeee . 1,000,000 10 70 — 
ov ree 290,000 — 105 110 
oe. eakenweeunt ‘ 250,000 — 90 95 
Metropolitan.............. 1,000,000 100 86 90 
Nassau.......... 1,000,000 25 60 - 
< "'Cs:. 700,000 1000 85 90 
W illiamsburgh .. eeieneee 1,000,000 50 95 
Bonds... 1,000,000 — 104 108 
Richmond Co., 8. L..... 300,000 50 75 
of BORG ss scécs- 40,000 — <— 
Out of Town Gas ee ae 
Buffalo Mutual, ms Xs 750,000 100 80 85 
Bonds.. 200,000 1000 95 100 
. 
Advertisers Index. 
Page 
GAS ENGINEERS, 
McMillin & Wilson, Columbus, Ohio................. . 206 
BOs Tis NE TI ONE SENN 0.68 hscc ce secssecedercousses 206 
Sno. Koclinn,, NOW Tare CUy «« 2... sce cscsssvvesees 206 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION, 
James BR. Floyd, New York Clty 2... .ccccccccscccccccccscce 211 
TZ. H. MWe, GrOORONh, Tas Boiss isccc cscs ccccessssccces 211 
Defly & Fowler, Phila., P@....ccccorccccccsccccscvccscceses 211 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........ ........... 211 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, a gk ocie ES STS Ter 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md........ .......-... 211 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila, Va....... ....--2+05. 211 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass...............+.. 206 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
A, TE, Matead, BUTTON, Ta Iacecvccccscccssvcccssccsccess BO 
Gigwoester Troms Works, PRB, PO. oi. cc csccccsccccesvcccves 210 
James Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa..................0.6: 210 
Bee ee Oe ig NG Ks 0 4 0000. 0.6 005 oct wve ne ceccersewee 210 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., Phillipsburgh, N. J..... 210 
210 


Mellert Foundry and Machine Co., Reading, Pa............. 


| The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. 


G. Shepard Pege, New York City..........-+. . 209 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 
| J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J....... 208 
| B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City................-++- ... 208 
Adam Weber, NOW YORK Oly .iocscccccccsccccucscccaccceves 208 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo....... . , 208 
| Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. : 208 
Borgner & O’Brien, Phila., Pa............- Si aKan an 208 
Gardner Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa............ 208 
Henry Maurer, NOW Tore CG. << oc csg ccccccccccces 208 
Evens & Howard, St. Louis, Mo......... ..--- 208 
( ‘hicago Retort and Fire Brick Works, Chicago, ills. 208 
Taylor and Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio mete . 208 
Baltimore Retort and Fire Brick Co., Baltimore, Md 208 
DIETERICHUS REGENERATOR FURNACE, 
Charles F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md........ 137 
GAS STOVES. 
| American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphiu........ evre We 
216 


VALVES. 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y.. ..........- 210 
GAS METERS, 
Harris, Griffin & Co., Phila., Pa............ cseeeecees .. 214 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia ae «ow M8 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Phila. Pa. 215 
Helme & MelIlhenny, Phila., P@...........- cece eeceeeneeecs 215 
Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md............... 214 
D. McDonald & Co., Albany, N. Y.......... eS poe .. 215 
EXHAUSTERS. 
P H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind........ ae APF 206 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City.. ... . 212 


PROCESSES. 
New York City ............ 
GAS COALS. 


Thomas B. Fogarty, . 214 


NE GI CN Ch Py, Hii od iss vaicecices crcccvecces 218 
PORT Cs HOW TOPE CRI. ogo wiecceiccccics coves 212 
Cannelton Coal Co., New York and Phil: de ‘Iphia 213 
Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore Md ... 213 
Demat Com O6., MORRMONG, BEG. nis sce ccc tecnecse 213 
Fort Pit Gas Coal, Pittsburr¢h, Pa.. 213 


City 


Chesapeake and Ohio R.R Coal Agency, N. Y. 213 
Westmoreland Coal Company, Phila., Pa 213 
Breckenridge Cannel (Perkins & Co.), N. Y. City.... 212 


GAS ENGINES. 


Shleicher, Schumm & Co., Phila., Pa........ 192 
Yonkers Mf’g Co., Yonkers. N. Y.............+-. 209 


STREET LAMPS. 


J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City....... . 181 
Bartlett Street Lamp Mf’g Co., New York City.. 205 
PURIFIER SCREENS. 

John Cabot, Lawrence, MassS........0+.++. . 180 


BURNERS. 


G. Gefrover, Piifia., P@..6.25.  -20s 210 
i, SR TIO TONE CIT . wos c ccc cec csc ccctesecens 212 
PURIFYING MATERIAL. 

Commaliy & Gai, FF TOUR GG co cctks acicwees cccccccscces 215 
STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE. 
Fs Fe Ne ion a vice ewec caevcccccccsesiices 186 
GAS FIXTURES. 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City... ....-..eee008 .. 211 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. 

John G. Harvey, Toronto, Canada —s.«. ee ee eee eee eee eee 205 


STEAM ENGINES. 
Westinghouse Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


OO a 


WANTED, 


A Superintendent Capable of Managing 
a Small Gas Works. 

Must put in services, set meters, take statements, etc. Must come 

well recommended, and give bonds for money passing through 

his hands. Address, stating salary required, 

FARGO GAS LIGHT AND COKE Co., 


- SUPERINTENDENT WANTED, 


Of practical business qualities and experience in managing gas 


Fargo, Dakota. 


works. Satisfactory recommendations required. State salary 
expected when applying. 
President Jackson Gas Light Co., 

Jac ‘kson, Mic h. 


P. B. LOOMIS, 
SO5-I6 


Engagement Wanted 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT 
OF GAS WORKS. 


Has had good experience, is a good draughtsman, 
first-class references. Address “ M. G.,” 
care ® DEAN ADAMS, See’y Gas Co., Little Rock, Arkansas. 


JOHN G. HARVEY, 


Chemical Engineer, 


LATE OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


and can give 


and liquor ammonia plant. 
Address 


the erection of sulphate 
Plans supplied or plant erected. 
No. 309 Carlton Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


PROPOSALS 
FOR AMMONIA WATER. 


Sealed Proposals will be received at the Office of the 
ST. LOUIS GAS LIGHT CO., 
On or before the 10th day of November, 1883, for all the 


AMMONTA WATER 


produced at the works of the Company, for the term of three (3) 
years, beginning the Ist day January, 1884. The bids must be 
made by the ton of 2,240 pounds. The quantity of coal carbon- 
ized annually is about 42,000 tons. The proposals will be 
opened on the 10th day of November, 1883, The Company re- 
serves the right to reject any and all bids. 

Persons wishing to bid can at any time examine the gas 
works, and any information can there be obtained in regard to 
machinery, capacity, etc. A ‘“ Standard’’ Scrubber, of 2,000,000 
cubic feet capacity, is now being erected at the works. 

GEO, M. PASCHALL, Secretary. 


PROPOSALS 
For Ammonia Water 


Proposals will be received at the office of the 
BOSTON GAS LIGHT COMPANY, 


on or before November 15, for all the 
AMMONIA WATER 


made at either or both of their stations, based either upon the 
ton of coal carbonized or the strength of liquor delivered. Con- 
tract to take effect January 1, 1881, and to terminate January 1, 
1889. Settlements to be made monthly. in cash. The Company 
reserves the right to reject any and all bids. 
Ww. W. GREENOUGH, Treas. 
BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 27, 1883. 


Specialty, 


511 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO., 


24 WEST ST., BOSTON, 





BARTLETT 


Pres., 
C. BARCALOW. 





























rom wrens, 





PARES, 


R.R. STATIONS, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
Office and Salesroom, No. 35 HOWARD STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
LAMP POSTS A SPECIALTY. 


STREET LAMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF BARTLETT'S PATENT 


Sec. & Treas., 
V. BAROALOW. 


ETO. 


Gas Companies or others intending to erect Lamps and Posts will do well to communicate with us, 
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To Coal Gas Companies and A Thorough Gas Engineer £ MCMILLIN, Columbus, 0. H. B. WILSON, Ironton, 0. 
Manufacturing Chemists. 


DESIRES AN APPOINTMENT MceMILLIN & WILSON, 
WANTED, BY A PRACTICAL CHEMIST, 
who has had a large experience in England and America, AS MANAGER AND SUPERINTENDENT OF ° 7 4 = 
A POSITION AS AMMONIA MANU- GAS WORKS. Gas Engineers and Contractors 
FACTURER. Understands every detail, both practical and scientific, and is a Will Lease or Purchase Gas Works. 


Has a special process for distilling aqua ammonia direct from | qn _ojass retort setter. Twenty years’ references. Address as 
the liquor. Also is thoroughly familiar with the best methods ; Correspondence solicited. 
of making the different salts. Address JO HIN KEELING, C. EB, 
584-2 E. BLAKELY. MERCED, CAL. 153 West 46TH St., N. Y. Ciry. Address McMILLIN & WILSON, Columbus, Ohio. 





P.H. & F. M. Roots’ 


Fu, 


q 


ti 





30 to 300 Horse Power. \ 


iN 
—— = TT, 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Reference List. State the 
Horse Power required, and 
Ask Our Frices! 
LARGELY USED FOR DRIVING GAS EXHAUSTERS., 


wana uzon'«.” TMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER 


Address,ifmore (94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 
convenient, our - 14 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 
Branch Offices: [ 401 Elm Street, DALLAS, TEXAS. 











With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 


BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


JOS. R. THOMAS, €.E., 2. He & F. M. ROOTS,| Petertecs one manutatirrs, {CONNERSVILLE, IND, 





. S. S. TOWNSEN!), General Agent, 22 Cortland St. and 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
May be Consulted on all Mat JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
ters Relating to Gas Works WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 22 Cortland St., N. Y. 


and Gas Manufacture. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE. 


Sead for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 








F D VIS J R F A R NUM We desire to draw the attention of the gas community to the merits of 
. J. A & . . 9 the Stxvous Friction ConpENSER. Companies intending to introduce 
TRUSTEES AND AGENTS FOR THE new condensers into their works will do well to confer with us and ex- 


Inc amine plans and estimates before contracting for any other pattern. 
SINUOUS FRICTION CONDENSER, The Friction ConDENSER is now in use at the gas works located in the 


follow ing places : 





Portland, Me. Brookline, Mass. Pawtucket, R. I. Frederickton, N. B. 
Newport, R. I. Chelsea, Mass. Jamaica Plain, Mass. St. John, N. B. 
Gloucester, Mass. Woburn, Mass. Attleboro, Mass. Paterson, N. J. 
Newton & Water- Peoria, Ill. Calais, Me. Dover, N. H. 
town, Mass. Clinton, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Waltham, Mass, 


Nassau Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas and Water Pipes, 


AND 


CAS AND WATER MACHINERY 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERN. 





Also, Gasholders and Iron Roofing. 


Orders from Gas and Water Companies promptly attended t. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


